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Editorial 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


The coup d'etat in Peking has taken our breath away, and it is 
difficult to know just what to think and say. Not only does the political 
situation change rapidly these days: but it is impossible with the meagre 
information we possess to appreciate motives or to judge actions. The 
most significant feature is the critical and reproachful attitude of many 
thinking Chinese. Among other things they say that General Feng 
Yu-hsiang has gone back on his friends and is guilty of treachery. But 
we must remember that when a disaster is to be averted or a mess 
cleaned up one cannot always stand on ceremony or wait to make 
explanations. Many men have found that terrible situations required 
(drastic actions. Oliver Cromwell found it so: and so have many others 
who, when they succeeded were hailed as heroes and deliverers, but when 
they failed were stigmatized as traitors and renegades. | 

Whether or not General Feng lacked foresight or has taken too 
precipitate action we must all appreciate his expressed purpose to bring 
peace and end a wariare which was destroying the nation. He has 
trained an army which is trusted, although not understood, by the people 
who have for so long been accustomed to another type of soldier. When 
such an army is disbanded the members are able from their special 
training to become good and useful citizens. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell on the fact that General Feng is a man 
of prayer, and desirous of doing God’s will. We recall one emergency 
in 1922 when he called his officers together to ascertain their opinion 
and said “This call is not to fight against Chang Tso-lin, but to save 
our country.” May he be as willing now as he was then to hear God's 
call. We have been waiting for a strong man to bring China out of 
her difficulties. In Generals Feng Yu-hsiang and Wu Pei-fu we have 
two strong men. We trust that irrespective of the various parties 
involved there may come an alignment of the forces that will bring an 
honorable and lasting peace. 

We join with our readers in devout thankfulness for the termination 
of hostilities between Kiangsu and Chekiang. One of the daily papers 
in describing the fraternizing of the victors and vanquished spoke of 
the “unique qualities of the Chinese people and how utterly ridiculous 
it seems that they should fight each other.’ General Bei, in his pro- 
clamation, remarked “We must realize that we are all one family.” 

In our last issue we referred to the good work done by the various 
public relief organizations. In Shanghai and neighbourhood there has 
been wise co-ordination. We hear from Nanking of the good work 
being done from that centre under the name of the American Red Cross. 
A new alignment under the name of the Chinese Red Cross is being 
effected. Chinkiang, Changchow, Wusih and Soochow are co-operating 
with central office at Quinsan. 


THE “RECORDER” AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


As a discussion has taken place in the public press during the past 
month on the attitude of the RECORDER to war and the use of force, 
we would like to say that the REcorDER desires to work for a solution 
of present day national and international problems by the fearless ex- 
pression of truth in a spirit of sympathy and love. Recognizing the 
necessity for the control and repression of evil and wrong-doing the 
RECORDER believes that the reign of justice and peace will come only 
through an increase of the spirit of mutual love and so it will work for 
a more Christlike method of solving these problems than by strikes, 
hoycotts and war. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


It has been in harmony with the desire of the RECORDER constituency 
that we have regularly inserted articles dealing with the Chinese view- 
point. The present time seemed appropriate for publishing Professor 
T. C. Chao’s article, “Some Thoughts on International Relationship.” 
giving examples of the views of thoughtful Chinese on this topic. These 
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views are disturbing; some statements will be questioned, and certain — 
criticisms will hurt. But we must get at the facts back of these opinions 
and in the deepest sincerity govern ourselves accordingly. 

Modern Chinese have for years deeply resented the attitude of 
foreigners and the speeches they have made in their home countries in 
which they consider China as an uncivilized country. As a result of 
stich speeches and magazine articles many of the Western world for 
decades considered the Chinese wellnigh as wild, barbarous and uncivilized 
as the tribes of Central Africa. There was but little appreciation of 
the culture and civilization of the Chinese. 

The question arises: “Can anyone be altogether fair in attempting 
to describe puzzling China?’ We have doubtless erred in presenting 
the seamy side or the bizarre. We have dwelt upon weaknesses in an 
effort to secure aid in curing these. In so doing we have created a false 
impression of China’s weakness and inferiority. Now some of her 
friends are in danger of leaning too far the other way—of giving the 
world the impression that she has no ills nor vices nor needs. There is 
a call for a sympathetic, understanding attitude, based on an understand- 
ing of one’s own race and nation as well as of others. It would help 
if in considering China we would remember that we are the foreigners, 
that ze are peculiar, that our habits are strange. The ordinary attitude 
is to assume that we are normal and the basis of comparison, and most 
Western treaties on China and things Chinese carry the attitude that 
the Chinese are the strange foreigners. Can we ever learn to think of 
each other and speak of each other without racial discriminations? We 
need to appreciate, as well as say, that God has made of one blood all 


the nations of the earth. 


TACT AND CONTACTS. 


With too few exceptions, for decades the main contacts that either 
missionaries or business men had with Chinese were with the middle 
and lower classes. The missionary sought for the easiest point of 
contact. The average business man and the transient visitor were apt 
to become impressed and enmeshed with the home identities and congenial 
companionship of the foreign Settlements. It was too true then that 
“East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.”” Up 
to late years there was consequently little intermingling with the best 
social life of China. For some time, however, many commercial men 
have made intimate coritacts with Chinese business associates, and so 
have become acquainted with a class of Chinese that the missionary 
does not know very well. The pushfulness and search for point of 
contact on the part of some up-to-date corporations and their agents 
may have elements of suggestion for the missionary worker. 
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We believe that with courtly and Christian tact, conquering oj 
prejudices and controlling and correcting of preconceptions, there wil 
come a happy mingling with the native races of this and other lands, to 
study more sympathetically manners, customs and religions, and so 
become conscious of the bonds of a common humanity. 


THE CLASH OF COLOUR. 


Max Muller has well said: “It is the aim of Christianity to blot 
out the word ‘alien’ and ‘barbarian’ and put the word ‘brother’ in its 
place.” Unfortunately, however, to many of the early Western traders 
the native was simply a “black” man, only to be valued for what could 
he got out of him. And just as the individual native was appreciated 
by the trader, so his land was coveted by unscrupulous land-grabbing 
nations. It has been said that “formerly Europeans tried to steal 
Africans from Africa, now they are trying to steal Africa from the 
Africans.” | 

Let us quote Kipling again :-— 

“But there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor breed, nor birth, 


Where two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


Unfortunately in the past only one of the two was strong, and he 
exploited the weak. Now a study of many undercurrents at work in 
world-wide human affairs seemingly indicates the challenging of a 
hitherto unquestioned supremacy. In some places the challenge is met 
with the attitude of “Keep the nigger in his place.’’ But the use of 
force is barred by moral scruples. A statement was recently made that 
“the causes of antagonism are moral rather than racial.” From the 
missionary standpoint, therefore, we are hopeful of a cure and a prevention 
of the struggle referred to on page 706. And others than missionaries 
are becoming interested in the subject. “Punch” some time ago 
reported the following suggestive conversation :— 


First Charlady: “They tell me the League o’ Nations is a good thing, 
Mrs. ‘Arris.”’ 


- Second Charlady: ‘Well, let’s hope that they'll ‘ave none o’ them 
furriners in it!” 


The following item just to hand is worth noting: 


“The first complete graduate school of international relations in the world 
is to be the Walter Hines Page School, a memorial which the late Ambassador’s 
friends and admirers are seeking to endow with a fund of $1,000,000. The 
school will be located at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, partly 
because of the fact that Mr. Page was one of the original fellows of the 
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Baltimore institution and also because this university has excellent facilities 
and is situated within reach of Washington. the Library of Congress, and 
government records.” | 

The late Ambassador Page’s career glowed with his passion for 
goodwill among nations and races. He would have turned armies and 
navies into sanitary engineers and welfare agencies among the backward 
peoples. It is that spirit that will create peace and alleviate the 


world’s ills. 


AMERICAN JAPANESE RELATIONS. 


The Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has published 
a very telling pamphlet on “Japan Wonders Why” by William Axling. 
It is an effort to help Christian Americans to look at the question from 
Japan’s point of view as well as from America’s angle. “It is a cross- 
section of the troubled thought of the Japanese people.”’ 


RECORDER readers will be glad to know about the policy and pro- 
vram of the National Committee on American Japanese Relations which 
are as follows: i 


(1) To cultivate, in regard to Japan, an informed and rational public 
opinion inspired by a friendly spirit and sympathetic understanding of her 
needs, problems, and aspirations. 


(2) To advocate a square deal and impartial treatment for Japanese 
in the United States. 


(3) To publish discussions of the problems of American-Japanese 
relations. 


(4) To urge the enactment of adequate federal legislation for the pro- 
tection of aliens and for the enforcement of their treaty rights, as urged 
hy Presidents Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. | 


(5) To urge that after July 1, 1927, Japanese be included in the quota 
provisions of the new immigration law. thus laying the basis for right 
relations between the two countries. pase 


THE ANTI-OPIUM CRUSADE. 


We would draw the attention of our readers to the extract from 
the provisional minutes of the Geneva gathering last August. The facts 
viven and the experiences quoted, will doubtless stimulate public opinion 
in China. In view of the suggestion that China should solve her own 
problems, and that any measure which infringed the internal sovereignty 
of China would not be acceptable to the Chinese government or 
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people, we are glad to learn that the best people of the land are giving 
whole-hearted support to the war against opium. Nearly twenty years 
ago the CHINESE RECORDER emphasized the fact that a new spirit was 
abroad in China making many things possible which were impossible 
a hundred or even only five years earlier. The conviction was expressed 
that the Chinese nation could put down opium if they set about it, and 
we rejoiced in what was accomplished in the early years of the Republic. 
The recrudescence of the evil as a result of internal strife, grasping 
militarism, and the aftermath of floods and famine, has caused grief 
not only to all friends of China, but all thoughtful Chinese. 

The conviction we expressed nearly twenty years ago we reiterate 
now; with added emphasis, as experience has shown how the Chinese 
can carry out reforms in spite of many handicaps. If foreign nations 
will stop the traffic in narcotics we feel sure the Chinese will do their 
part in stopping the cultivation of opium. In the China Field department 
reference will be found to the efforts of the National Anti-Opium As- 
sociation, and we feel we cannot use the editorial space better than by 
quoting its petition to the Conference called under the auspices of the 
League of Nations for the control of narcotics: 


1. Whereas the welfare of the whole human race is threatened by 
the rapid increase in the use of opium and allied narcotic drugs for 
other than scientific or medicinal purposes, and 


2. Whereas in China there is a manifest recrudescence of this evil 
in recent years, due to the prevalence of civil strife entailing the regret- 
table neglect of the law for the suppression of opium and in part to the 
‘increased importation of narcotics from other lands, and 


3. Whereas Chinese emigrants and traders living in the Straits Settle- 
ment, East Indies and other territories under the jurisdiction of other 
powers have to a considerable extent been victims of opium and _ allied 
narcotics, and 


4. Whereas we believe co-operation by all nations in controlling 
production, manufacture and sale of opium and its allied narcotics is the 
most effective way to deal with this menace. 


We, who as a people have been the direct sufferers because of this 
evil, while affirming our determination, as representing the will of the 
Chinese nation, to eradicate the production and consumption of opium 
in China in the immediate future and committing ourselves to overcome 
all obstructions to this end, hereby respectfully petition your conferences 
to secure an agreement among all nations to limit the production of 
opium and its derivatives and of cocaine strictly to the amount required 
by scientific and medicinal purposes, thereby greatly helping not only the 
Chinese but also the people of other lands in their struggle to overthrow 
this evil, and so using the unique opportunity to fulfill the mission 
entrusted to you to render a service to the whole human family. 
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: WANTED: A SCENARIO EVANGELIST. 


A query was sent in to us asking what the Church in China is doing 
‘1 order to make use of the tremendous power back of moving pictures. 
We confess we were hardly ready for the query. “Movies” had been 
extluded from our crowded hours. It was explained that seminaries 
in the United States train men to write religious scenarios and so make 
greater use of the motion picture as a method of education in religion 
and morality. And as no one can possibly doubt the great value of 
pictures in education, especially moving pictures, therefore the query. 
The fact was stressed that commercial pictures are capturing the country. 
Therefore the further query: “Is there not a seminary in China that 
will begin at once to train Christian scenario writers?” 

And then our eyes were further opened. The third article in this 
issue, in emphasizing the necessity for an appeal to reach all the 
population, says “We need to press into the service the agencies of 
widest popular appeal which science has given us. Through the movies 
for example even the most ignorant can come to see the humanness of 
life in other countries than his own. Pictures carry emotional con- 
viction to the masses.” 

Enquiring as to the motion picture industry in China we learned 
that there are over seventy picture houses in various parts of the 
country, and that a number of companies are producing films in this 
country. The Commercial Press, for instance, in their last moving 
picture film catalogue give two stage plays (one of them two reels, 
1000 feet per reel), twelve feature stories (one of them eight reels), 
five comedies, twenty-three news topics, and twelve scenics. They 
claim that the purpose back of their productions is educational. These. 
pictures are being shown in eighteen cities in. China and among Chinese 
colonies in different parts of the world. 

As the Chinese in general are skilful actors, and there is enough 
of personnel connected with Mission organizations to have people to 
draw from for needed production, the time seems ripe for something 
more than merely writing scenarios. But rather than setting up new 
machinery or attempting to finance an organization necessary for 
producing all that we should like to have produced, a good start should 
be made in co-operating with existing firms who are out to produce 
moving pictures. Even if the Missions wanted to do it they cannot 
set up the machinery to do it right off, but they have a large constituency 
which is ready to use the right kind of films. This point cannot be 
ignored by the most hard and fast commercial house because of the 
large numbers of Christian institutions which already have moving 
picture machines and are hungry for good pictures. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Prof. T. C. CHAo is a member of the Methodist Church and Professor 
of Philosophy at Soochow University. He is on the Executive of the 
National Christian Council of China. 


Rev. Frank Rawtuinson, D.D., has been in China 22 years engaged 
in educational, evangelistic, administrative and literary work. He is the 
editor-in-chief of the CHINESE RECORDER (presently home on furlough). 


Stuart C. Dopp holds a Research Fellowship at Princeton University, 
U.S.A. 


W. H. Grawam Aspianp, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., was formerly a 
member of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He arrived 
in China in 1905 and for seven years was Professor in the Peking Union 
Medical College. During the great war in 1914-1920 he was Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Royal Army Medical Corps. He is now the general secre- 
tary of the International Anti-Opium Association, Peking. 


James LaripLaw MAxXweELt, M.D., B.S., Lond., is a member of the 
English Presbyterian Mission and the secretary of the China Medical Mis- 
sionary Association. He spent 20 years in Tainan, Formosa, chiefly in 
hospital work. During the past year he has spent a good deal of time 
visiting the hospitals and medical schools in China. | 


Notes on Illustrations 


Tat WORKERS COMING FROM SIAM TO YUNNAN.—About the 20th 
November, 1921, eight evangelists and four carriers left Chiengmai, North 
Siam, for Kiulungkiang, Yunnan, to engage in evangelistic work during the 
dry or touring season. It was not the first, but the largest, delegation that 
had come to this place. Their coming was made possible by the voluntary 
gifts of the Tai Christian Churches in North Siam, and by a grant from 
the American Bible Society, through the Rev. Robert Irwin, the foreigner 
appearing in this picture. We hope to give fuller particulars and more 
pictures in future issues. 


REFUGEES AND RIcE Suops.—It is estimated that 200,000 refugees were 
assimilated in Shanghai and Foreign Settlements. Much useful work has 


been done by churches, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and through other 
channels. 


B. & F. B. S. INcomeE anp Expenpiture.—In the past a good deal of 
fun has been poked at the unbusiness-like missionary and we know it is 
fatal under the impact of new conditions to be unbusiness-like any longer. 
The graphic presentation of the sources of the income and analysis of 
expenditure of the British and Foreign Bible Society for the last year will 
show the care that is taken in the handling of the money raised for Bible 
printing and distribution. The principal missionary societies now call in 
the help of certified accountants and public auditors. The editor of one 
church paper wrote that “it can be proven that no trust company handles 
more money at a less expense, with smaller per cent. of loss, than the 
benevolent agencies of our Church.” | 
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Some Thoughts on International Relations 


T. C. CHAO 


URING the recent years the Chinese people have become aware 
of the motives behind the treatment which they and their country 
receive at the hands of foreign peoples. They have become self- 
conscious and at the same time sensitive to the criticisms that 

the members of other nations offer to their culture, both im this country 
and in other countries. On one hand they have become deeply 
appreciative of the efforts of China’s good friends to speak justly on 
behalf of China and on the other hand they resent as deeply the 
injustice done to China in the false impressions these people make upon 
the minds of other peoples by their one sided and untrue reports about 
the Chinese people and the Chinese civilisation. The following paragraphs 
show a few examples of the feelings of the thoughtful Chinese in 
these matters. 

Among the writings of Hu Shih after his return from America, 
we find this statement. In a lecture which he delivered at Peking 
Women’s Normal School, he says: ‘What I advocate constantly is 
that the first aim of our observation of the customs and manners of 
another country is to appreciate the good that is in other people’s social 
system. What we ought to learn is only the good that we can find. 
We are to-day not yet fit to criticize other peoples adversely, and we 
had better pay attention to the good elements of other social systems 
than our own. Foreign missionaries in order to raise money upon their 
return from China went around to tell how uncivilized China was 
and how savage she was. Although they got the money, they had at 
the same time created a contempt in the minds of the hearers for the 
Chinese nation. This is what I most resent. I hate these missionaries who 
have nothing to say but about the short-comings of China; consequently 
I spoke only on the good elements of Chinese civilization when I was 
in America. Now that I am in China talking about the culture of 
America, I still carry out my decision and talk only on the good things 
I have seen of America.”” (On “The American Woman.”’) 

In another paper Hu Shih says: “Dr. Dewey truly loves China 
and truly loves the Chinese people. During these two years (while he 
was in China,) he has been a noble teacher and a good friend of the 
Chinese people and toward the West he has been our interpreter and 
spokesman. In “The New Republic’ and the ‘Asia’ he has published 
many articles in which he interpreted us to the world in the most faithful 


—— 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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spirit. On account of his noble character, the people of the world 
believed in his statements, (except those who are of the same class with 
the unbalanced Bland.) Dewey is entitled to receive our sincerest grati- 
tude for the many services he has done us during the last two years.” 
(On “John Dewey and China.”’) 

Such deep and sincere appreciation of the teicniiliness of people who 
really understand China is also concomitant with equally deep and 
sincere resentment on the part of thoughtful Chinese toward those who 
create contempt and misunderstanding for China by circulating unjust, 
false, insinuating, groundless reports and ideas about China. A letter 
from a leader in the New Thought Movement, Chung Pei Hua  # 
written from Germany, says: “There is now in China a German 
journalist named Salzmann who has made it his specialty to report evil 
news from China during the last three years, stirring up bad feelings on 
the part of Europeans and Americans toward China by means _ of 
in China from European and American countries, who for the most part 
report the ugly things about China and who advocate concerted control | 
of China by other nations. American merchants have been most kindly 
treated by our people and have earned immense amounts of money from 
China; and yet they initiated the idea of concerted control to recom- 
pense the courtesy of the great and generous citizens. Even decades 
ago merciful missionaries from various nations had written books to 
witness to the savage nation China. (Their writings have been in- 
corporated in school text books.) They talk about ‘thow their nations 
came into China with their fleet and took our territory in order to make 
possible the spreading of their religion for which the Chinese have been 


Continues Mr. Chung, “The most pitiful thing is that numerous 
returned students who, having suffered from innumerable ill-treatments 
on account of a difference of color, came back to glorify the civilization 
of the countries to which they have severally gone. One of my friends 
says: ‘When the water is high, high is the boat that it floats.’ I say, 
this is ‘the idealization of the background.’ Indeed Europe and America 
have their good points. They have developed, for instance, instruments 
of. slaughter. The newest weapon invented by America can hardly 
be withstood by the whole nation of China in spite of the fact that we 
have a very large population. And talk about concerted control! For 
two thousand years Europe has been in the hands of many nations and 
it did not seem to have a real day of peace. China, on the other hand 
has undergone periods of peace and disturbance alternating each with 
the other during the last four thousand years and is now going through 
a period of confusion. Suppose we invite foreign control, shall we 
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have peace then? The district of Shanghai is under the control of 
several countries which have made it but the most degraded and most 
degrading of cities. Shanghai is now the den of robbers and in darkness 
above any of the cities of the nation. So if concerted control should 
become a fact, China will be a wonderful sight in all times. Our com- 
patriots who admire Western civilization may wipe their eyes and see. 
As to the real conditions of Europe and America, let those who are 
students in those countries open their .eyes and forget the necessity of 
idealizing their backgrounds and see. It is not difficult to discover bright 


colors.” 

“In fact foreign gun-boats have shipped in merchants and mission- 
aries to spread Western civilization in China for many decades and our 
people have as yet not been waked up, and consequently new fashioned 
armed merchant steamers now float on the Yangtse River to disturb the 
sweet dreams of our people.”’ 

“Mr. Wu Shih Hui 3 #€ ME says: ‘Foreign people fight us with 
machine-guns, we fight back also with machine guns.’ This is surely 
a sinful word that disturbs the peace of the world, which the superior 
cultures of the superior nations cannot approve. But if one of China’s 
many learned economists, by his elegant style and objective attitude, 
write out the history of economic exploitation in China by the various 
nations during the last. century and state their pregnant results, he can 
certainly make a great impression upon the mind of the young people of 
China to-day.”” (China Times, Lamp of Learning Section, April 9th, 
1924. ) 

Of the books published under the name of the Young China 
Association for Learning, one is entitled “Nationalistic Education’’ pre- 
pared by the joint authors Mr. Yui Chia Chueh and Li Huang & RF 
§i 42 $%. Those who have read the special issues of the Young China 
Journal on religion may still remember what attitude that paper takes 
toward religion, especially Christianity. And those who are interested 
in Christian education in China must not ignore the sentiments and ideas 
expressed in the “Nationalistic Education” against Christian education. 
The hook contains seven chapters, namely, “Education of Nationalism,” 
“The Unification and Independence of Chinese Education,” “The 
Education and Morality of the Citizen,” ““The Mission of Primary School 
Teachers to the Chinese State to-day,” “The National Day and 
Education,” “Christianity and the Life of Feeling,” and “The Problem 
of. Missionary Education.” All these titles are very suggestive. As 
Mr. Yui has quite a large influence over the youthful thinkers among the 
students it may be well for us to ignore his rather half-baked thought 
and misinterpretations. 
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In the chapter on “Christianity and the Life of Feeling,” Mr. Yuj 
says: “The majority of Christians are ignorant. They embrace the 
religion because they have inherited this faith or else because they want 
to use the church to further their own interests, having in them acquired 
the slavish nature of paying homage to foreigners. Consequently when 
they were attacked by the anti-religion people, they can only be heard as 
a very weak response for self-defense........ Foreign preachers may 
be excused; but have we seen those Chinese Christians who have received 
the grace of the church offering us a book of value or one or two articles 
of worth that explicate the faith they embrace?” This question is 
indeed over-done; but Mr. Yui might also ask whether the sixteen 
Christian colleges are in earnest to turn out sufficient Christian writers 
that will soon produce valuable books and articles. There are many 
things that Mr. Yui writes about, that we do not like to hear. Let us 
single out only a few important statements to try our patience and sense 
of justice. Says he, “There is no Eastern religion that, like Christianity, 
is busily engaged in pulling people into their fold. The method of 
Eastern religions is the method of writing and explicating their beliefs 
which may be read by people and thus accepted by them naturally and 
willingly. This is entirely unlike the method used by Christianity which 
holds the Bible in one hand and the all-mighty dollar in the other hand to 
seduce people into believing and which muster force through meetings 
and societies and starts mass movements. In a word, the more the 
preaching, the more the harm done to the world; the greater the number 
of preachers, the greater the temptation to credulous people to fall into 
superstition. Therefore opposition to religion must mean opposition 
to the preaching of it; and opposition to preaching must mean nothing 
less than opposition to the existence of a class of professional preachers 
who live on their preaching. Religious professions must be abolished.” 

In the chapter on “The Problem of Christian Education,” we find 
Mr. Yui saying these words: “The most dangerous things ahead of 
the Chinese Nation is Christian education. The fact that the Christian 
church has secured the permission to spread its religion and to carry 
on its educational propaganda in China, is the most lamentable fact in 
the whole history of China. China is not a savage country, neither is 
she -without a civilization of her own; and she has no need of other 
nationals to preach their religion and to establish educational institutions 
in her territory. Yet they have got the privilege to do these things, and 
why? We cannot but regret that the Chinese as a nation have loved 
peace too much and neglected military preparedness. Therefore when 
they are suddenly face to face with foreign missionaries behind whom 
are innumerable gun-boats, how can they who are in the habit of talking 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and courtesy meet any thing else 
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but defeat? When defeat is effected, then give signatures to treaties, 
make peace, give up territories, and offer indemnities so that those who 
take and who desire more may step in to get more. ‘ Would the Western 
people who are accustomed to destroy other people’s countries, neglect to 
acquire the power to educate and through education to control the life, 
the very life of the nation?...... But we who are not willing to occupy 
the position of slaves must never forget that the forerunners of militaristic 
and economic exploitation of China are missionaries who carry to us 
their so-called gospel. If we open the history of China’s foreign 
relations during the last fifty years, we may find that not a Single thing 
that pains our heart is not related to missionary work. The most obvious 
are the loss of Kiao Chow, the Boxer up-rising. While we cannot but 
hold the corrupt Manchu dynasty and the ignorant people responsible for 
the Boxer trouble, we must ultimately say that the real cause of the 
uprising is the compulsory spreading of Christianity carried on by 
missionaries. Thus the principal material for a history of China’s 
national humiliation is found to be material related to religion.” 
p. 131-132. : 

According to Mr. Yui, “church education” as he calls it, is a 
matter of exploitation, Christianity everywhere enhances as well as 
creates a religious class and is a hindrance to the unification of education 
in China. He compares Christianity with Mohammedanism, saying 
that “the aim of the church is to conquer the original Chinese spirit and 
substitute for it the Christian faith............ Not only does the 
Ohristian religion allow no other religion to stand on equal footing 
with it, but it also is unable to have peace within its own fold. Each 
sect exerts its utmost in fighting against the other sects of the same 
religion. The warfare between Catholic and Protestant Christianity 
caused a great deal of bloodshed and was carried on through hundreds 
of years. Even to-day, we hear of the struggles between the so-called 
radicals and conservatives, mutually blaspheming. Christianity is not 
the only religion in the world, nor is Christianity the only religion that 
has sects and denominations ; but we do not hear any two other religions 
kill each other, nor the sects and denominations of the same religion 
carry on such slaughter among themselves. In this and in this alone 
Christianity might take pride in saying that it is the only religion in 
the world!” p. 141. 
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Race* 


FRANK RAWLINSON 


~~) HIS is a long-view discussion of the most strenuous struggle 
i} humanity ever faced. Stiffening race consciousness, growing 
race fear and numerous movements for racial exclusion laws are 
some of the ominous signs of its nearness. To try to dodge it 
promises nothing. Mr. Oldham, as a secretary of the International 
Missionary Council—interracial in its whole makeup—is peculiarly 
qualified to open up the intricacies of the problem. And that is what 
this book does. It is built up on wide reading and careful thinking. 
The case is stated fairly and in a way to challenge Christians everywhere 
to accept their responsibility for preventing the threatening struggle. 
For this is a struggle that must be prevented, not merely mitigated. 


Some of the facts given should sting us into attention. For instance 
it is the White Race which is largely responsible for the moving of 
colored peoples from their ancestral homes and for the mixing of racial 
strains. To the enterprising (or as some put it “‘restless’’) spirit of 
the White Race is also due the world-wide spread of the Christian 
religion. But unfortunately while the White Race has led in bringing 
about a mingling of races its members have not been sufficiently keen 
in applying the religion of the White Race—Christianity—to the problem 
their enterprise and ambition have created. Speaking of how the con- 
flicting claims of weak and backward peoples may be reconciled with 
those of more enterprising and capable groups Mr. Graham Wallas is 
quoted as follows:—‘“Christianity has conspicuously failed even to 
produce a tolerable working compromise.” All of which leads to the 
conclusion that the White Race has been the principal factor in bringing. 
about a race situation which it cannot handle alone. In discussing the 
situation in India the author states that the will of the British people 
alone cannot solve the problem. The same thing is true with regard 
to the relation of races all over the world. The will of the White Race 
is not the only deciding factor. It is true that the wifl of the White 
Race is more coherent and more easily ascertained than that of the 
colored race as a whole or when considered as yellow, brown or black 
race respectively, but that! simply means that the White Race must wait 
until other races have found out how to express together their will. In 
the meantime interracial study of common needs and varying inheritances 
is the keynote of any solution of the racial problem short of ultimate 


* A review of “CHRISTIANITY AND THE Race Prostem” by J. H: 
Christian Movement, London. 7/6 net. BLEM” by J. H. Oldham, Student 
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extermination of one race by the other. That way is unthinkable. Lack 
of careful and Christian thinking, however, threatens to make it 
inevitable. 

The Missionary Movement, an attempt on the part of certain 
sections of the White Race to carry out the ideals of Christ, with all its 
shortcomings has shown the only direction in which we may hope to 
unravel the race snarl. And in the sense of promoting interracial and 
international co-operation and service—the keynote of the Missionary 
Movement—the nations have yet to learn how to be “missionary.” 
“There are no “missionary nations.” The nations have their political 
and commercial agents—scattered throughout the whole world. They 
must provide also for agents who shall promote co-operation in the 
spiritual sphere as well as in the political and commercial spheres. The 
neglect of the latter makes the two former appear: menacing rather than 
friendly. This is unnecessary. All three are legitimate parts of the 
world relationship now being called for. But who shall take the lead 
in completing this trinity of working world relationships? If the 
Christians fail here can it be done? This is a question that forms itself 
in one’s mind after reading this book. | 

In contrast to the conclusions of many modern naturalists Mr. 
Oldham finds the chief difficulty to be “not ethnological or biological 
but ethical.” That point needs to be developed most persistently and 
thoroughly. For the tendency is to attempt to settle the race problem 
on the basis of biological inheritance as measured by the experience of 
the White Race. This will not work. It is only by following up Mr. 
Oldham’s conclusion that we can find the true basis of human equality, — 
moral character. More emphasis might have been laid on this point 
even in this book. It is the basis of the Christian valuation of individual | 
personality. It is the ultimate value in racial personality if such exists. 
Can men be equal in goodness? That the White Race possesses some 
quality or qualities which explain its mastery of natural forces and its 
world-wide influence seems to follow from the facts. The East however, 
is inclined to say that its backwardness is due to moral choice and not to 
lack of these same mental and spiritual qualities. However the question 
is, Does the territorial and material superiority of the White Race mean 
that it is superior morally? Can the White Race use ethically the power 
it has wrested from men and nature? The answer is disquieting. 
Moral progress in the West has not kept pace with material progress. 
Further search may reveal that the spiritual qualities essential to a 
mutually satisfactory and workable relationship of the races are not the 
prerogative of any race. In any event it is these ethical or spiritual 
qualities alone which must furnish the foundation for interracial friend- 
ship and co-operation. Only through dependence on these universal 
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spiritual qualities, which are not racial in origin but are of God, can we 
develop that mutual respect, secure that mutual protection and togethe 
render that mutual service which will ‘enable the races to live together 


in peace and amity. 


Christian Missions and International Sins 
STUART C. DODD 


N his reappraisal of Christian Missions in the September Atlantic, 

Mr. Hutchinson points out that the present efforts are directed 

too exclusively towards individual uplift. They need to be 
supplemented by organized efforts to fight the great social and 
international sins of Economic Exploitation, Race Prejudice, Material 
Standards of Success, and Political Injustice. As long as these in- 
fluences, arising all too frequently in Christian countries, stalk unchecked 
in the Orient, Christian Missions can never hope to be fully successful 
in realizing the ideals they preach. As industrial types of evils grow 
they will fight a losing battle until this great contribution of the Western 
Church to the civilization of the world will end in a “formal sterility.” 
If necessary he advocated turning over the present lines of mission 
effort to the native churches and having the foreign mission boards 
lead the fight on these intangible but strongly entrenched enemies. 
The desirability of such a fight may be granted. The question 
resolves into a practical one of means to fight with enemies so inacces- 
sible. One thinks at first of the traditional means of the Western world. 
To correct economic exploitation, where it is not dependent on treaty 
concessions, the Boards might send out men to organize labor, to educate 
and unionize coolies and fellaheens, and so attempt to establish the 
supremacy of human values over property values in the way that western 
labor has found so effective. A further line of attack might be to 
organize for demonstration co-operative buying and selling systems 
where such hold promise of remedying economic exploitation. The 
large success of the co-operative systems in Russia, Great Britain, and 
Italy show them to be one of the most practical methods yet devised 
towards substituting the service motive for the competitive motive of 
private profit in the business world. Scientific agriculture as demon- 
strated by Higginbottom’s farms in India can in time redeem millions 
from lives of perpetual hunger and slavery to the soil, giving them an 
opportunity to cultivate the things of the spirit. Men went out once 
to heal the bodies of the despised outcasts even, to the glory of God. 
Why should we now balk at undertaking to heal his mental and social 
diseases by the most effective means we know? 
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Race prejudice, the antithesis of goodwill and brotherhood, is a 
knottier problem requiring time and a great complexity of mixing and 
integrating forces to resolve. Our present efforts to spread interracial 
understanding are too limited. They are largely confined to the student 
classes and the immediate clientele of the widely scattered mission 
stations. We need to diversify the appeal to reach all the population. 
We need to press into the service the agencies of widest popular appeal 
which science has given us. Through the movies for example even the 
most ignorant can come to see the humanness of life in other countries 
than his own. Pictures carry emotional conviction to the masses. 
Prejudice is largely an emotional phenomena, not yielding to reason 
except by slow corrosion. I have witnessed college arguments in which 
an ardent anti-Semite first came to admit that there were refined Jews 
whom he could like when he discovered that his idolized movie actress 
was of Jewish descent. If the Japanese laborer thinks of the Anglo- 
Saxons as represented by the Mary Pickford or the Douglas Fairbanks 
whom he saw and admired in the movies last night, there is there 1 
binding influence of goodwill which will offset many a Hearst who waves 
the flag of the yellow peril, or the dominant Nordic, or whatever may 
be the particular irritant. The future international missionary activity 
in fighting race prejudice could well appeal through movies that aim not 
to proselytize religiously but to create goodwill through making the 
people of another race and country likeable. 

The pioneer missionaries discovered that it was acceptable unto the 
Lord not only to preach the gospel but also give practical demonstrations 
of its teachings in organizing schools and hospitals. But as the industrial 
revolution with its material standards of success penetrates into the 
mission lands the problems change and require changed methods of 
attack. Along with the trained evangelist, teacher, and doctor, the mis- 
sion boards of the future might well send out trained movie producers, 
publishers, labor organizers and social workers. There are obvious 
obstacles to the effective training of such workers, but are they as gréat 
as those overcome by the pioneers who went to live among savage tribes 
whose very language they knew not? 

A radical proposal of this sort places the author under obligation to 
come forward with suggestions as to practical ways of carrying it out. To 
train labor leaders the Board or the Y.M.C.A. might make a co-operative 
arrangement with the A. F. of L. A capable candidate after getting 
the theoretical and general study of labor problems in academic ways 
could serve two or three years as secretary or walking delegate for unions 
in various industrial centers. The American Federation if assured of 
the sincerity and fitness of the candidate should be glad of a man’s full 
time services when the Union bore only part of his upkeep expense 
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and also glad to further the cause of labor throughout the world by 
training organizers. The Mission Board would be under no heavier 
expense than at present in helping many candidates through their three 
years of Seminary or four years of medical training. To produce 
Christian leaders in the movie industry is even simpler as producing cor- 
porations themselves have opened the way. In order to secure much- 
needed scenario writers one corporation* for example offers a free course 
to any aspirants who pass their test. The test is a four page affair, 
part questionaire of dramatic tastes and interest and part a test of 
creative imaginative abilities through asking the subject to elaborate 
the story suggested by a picture and a note. This test could be given in 
one hour to all the men in a Seminary. From the talent so discovered 
some men might be interested in taking the training in place of a course 
in Exigesis and going on into preaching Christ through this universal 
channel. For this applies to home problems. Over half our population 
is unchurched. Our Seminaries train men to cater to the churched. We 
desperately need a daring attempt to reach the millions of unchurched 
and what more universal channel than the movies which are seen by 
twenty million people in the United States every night? Think of the 
value to religious education, public schools, and community churches as 
well as to foreign missionaries of films telling the stories in gripping 
form wherein the homes that honor women, love and educate children, 
and follow Christ are seen to be the happiest. Christian scenario writers 
are urgently needed. 

Material standards of success is the third. sin which presents a 
challenge to the missionary enterprise. The spiritual teachings of the 
church and its subsidiary agents such as the Y.M.C.A., the universities 
with their various types of training for service to society, the schools 
and hospitals are all means of teaching the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual personality and of inciting to the achievement of social justice. 
(Formerly we spoke of these ends as the salvation of souls and the 
bringing in of the Kingdom of God. The more modern generation 
substitutes such concepts as the value of personality and the ideal social 
state for the older theological terms. It is largely a difference in names 
and viewpoint, while the essential meaning is much the same.) To the 
above means should be added the more diversified and therefore wider 
appeals of agencies which come in contact with the mass of the common 
people such as the movies, the daily newspapers, (consider the size of 
the congregation to whom Dr. Frank Crane pomehen) the native schools, 
and native fraternal organizations. 

To affect political policies where a moral issue is involved such as 
the opium treaties the Mission Boards might organize a parallel to the 


*The Palmer Photoplay Corporation of Hollywood. 
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Anti-Saloon League in order to win revisions in treaties by means of 
incessant publicity, electioneering, and lobbying of legislatures. One 
‘nterdenominational organization on a large scale to face problems such as 
these was launched a few years ago as the Interchurch Movement. It 
failed largely through the inability of the ultra-conservative to see that, 
whatever its immediate faults, it had the possibility of fighting social 
evils on a far larger and more effective scale than hitherto possible. The 
alternative process of uniting or federating denominational activities by 
twos and threes is now under way. But that is a slow process for which 
opinion is not yet ripe as the failure this year of the three denominations 
of Canada to effect a union demonstrates. 

The creation by the Church of an independent organization to 
directly fight these international evils seems impracticable not only 
hecause of this lack of vision in its ranks, but also because of the enormous 
expense in relation to the questionable achievements resulting. Organ- 
izations to mix into elections in order to secure treaty revisions in all 
the countries involved would cost more than the present entire missionary 
program. To be sure a compelling faith in the enterprise can bring 
forth the funds, but have we any faith that such an organization is 
the best adapted means? The question at issue is not one susceptible 
of popular judgment such as the liquor question was; it is one which 
requires thorough knowledge of the countries affected to wisely frame 
the desired revisions. 

This seems to direct the Church away from the alternative of 
creating an organization to the other alternative of supporting one 
already in existence which is directed to these ends. Such a machinery 
already exists in the League. Economic exploitation as far as it is 
international is directly within the province of the League. Its 
research organs, its facilities for securing authentic information, 
its platform wherefrom in the Assembly wrongs may be denounced to 
the whole world and pressure brought to bear on the offender, its labor 
conferences and other ramifications make it the ideal agency through 
which to attack this vice. 

The League is one of the best antidotes for interracial distrusts. 
As it gathers prestige and power through the years it offers the best 
hope that humanity has to enable the competing nations to reduce their 
armaments to police forces and so lay the race prejudice which feeds 
on militarism. The open debates, the arbitrated disputes, the inter- 
national activities of all kinds under its auspices promise to enormously 
accelerate the bringing in of an attitude of trust and goodwill among 
races. 

No religious organization could hope to command the strategic 
position of the League in relation to international political injustices. 
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Under it treaties with their special concessions must submit to the 
spotlight of world opinion. It provides the machinery whereby the 
weaker nations can in time win justice for themselves. For it shoul 
ever be the aim of the church to hold up spiritual and ethical ideals 
The test of their realization is whether those ideals become so mud, 
the generally accepted morality and so woven into the polity of society 
that courts and legislatures may be trusted to carry them out and enforce 
them, leaving the church free to propagate still higher standards. The 
Church starts a fight on sin; the fight has gained ground indeed when the 
government or the native institutions undertake the fight. Thus when. 
ever the mission schools or hospitals cease to be leaders through the 
development of native institutions of equally high standards we should 
thank God for it. For then the natives have undertaken to combat 
ignorance, superstition, and disease for themselves and the Westem 
Church is free to turn its missionary forces against industrial or other 
degrading influences. 

In so far then as the League is fighting these social sins in the 
political, economic, and military fields why should not the Church adopt 
it as the practical agency for carrying out its spiritual teachings? One 
denomination is already considering taking that step officially. Let the 
denominations openly announce, “through the Mission Boards we hope 
to fight ignorance and wrong among the individuals and communities 
of foreign lands; through the League of Nations we hope to fight all 
that is unjust and degrading in the international relations with those 
foreign lands.’”’ Let the missionary boards get in touch with the 
League’s bureaus and offer the co-operation of their educational and 
other institutions, their scholars, their clientele among the natives which 
composes a large part of the altruistic and public spirited citizens, their 
moral and emotional force to the efforts of the League to abolish evils 
such as the white slave traffic, the opium trade, ®bor exploitation, etc. 
In turn the League should recognize that perhaps the strongest influence 
‘rom any private source helping it in these efforts can be the missionary 
enterprise. Let the call for missionaries through the Student Volunteer 
Movement advertise that those who are interested in the more spiritual 
lines of attack should enlist with the mission boards, while those who are 
more interested in the practical applications of these spiritual aims on 
an international scale should enlist in the ranks of the League. Irving 
Fisher and others testify to the fine spirit of’ idealism and devotion to 
humane aims which characterize the personnel of the League’s Secretariat 
in Geneva. Let the spiritual leadership of the Church capture this ruling 
force while it is young lest it grow stiff and set in materialistic 
diplomacy. | 
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The Anti-Opium War in China 
W. H. GRAHAM ASPLAND 


—.) HE first opium reform may be said to have commenced when in 
1 March, 1906, the Anti-Opium Association of Soochow sent a 
petition signed by 1,333 missionaries to Chou Fu, Governor 
General of the River Provinces urging that the cultivation of 

poppy should be prohibited. Governor Chou Fu forwarded this to 
Pcking, and in September of the same year an Imperial Edict was issued 
containing the words: “It is hereby commanded that within a period 
of ten years the evils arising from foreign and native opium be equally 
and completely eradicated.” In 1907 an agreement was made with the 
British Government by which the export of opium from India should be 
reduced one-tenth annually for ten years, provided the production of 
opium in China was reduced pari passu. In January, 1907, the Emperor 
ordered the Viceroys to reduce the acreage under poppy cultivation by 
one-half by the Spring of 1908. Gradually in the important centres the | 
opium dens were closed. On May 11th, 1907, they were closed in 
rope Foochow, on May 16th, in Peking, on June 22nd, in Shanghai Chinese 
city, and on June 26th, fresh Imperial Edicts were issued. On March 

22nd, 1908, an edict was issued enforcing a three years’ experiment of 


es abstinence from opium. In March, 1909, Tuan Fang reported that three 
the million Chinese had abandoned the opium habit, and the Imperial Govern- 
iP ment determined to entirely prohibit the cultivation of poppy. In the 
ich following year, 1910, the last of the opium dens in Shanghai was closed. 
ws While China was thus endeavouring to get rid of the opium trade 
‘ile other nationalities began to take part in the movement, and an In- 
bs ternational Anti-Opium Conference was held in 1909 at Shanghai, when 
a thirteen different nations were represented. The resolutions passed at 


this Conference went to the root of the matter, two of the most 
"y important demanding that each country should prevent the exportation 
of opium or any of its derivatives to thos countries whose laws pro- 
hibited the same, and that the Government o1 each nation should control 
the manufacture and sale of morphine and other narcotics and so limit 
. the output of these drugs. | 
During 1916, the British Minister sent out Commissioners to 
examine and report whether the cultivation of poppy had ceased in 
g accordance with the professions of the Chinese Government, and the 
reports they handed to the Legation were considered sufficiently 
satisfactory for the British Minister to report favorably to the British 
Government, with the result that the term of ten years, at the end of 
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which the trade in Indian opium, was to cease, was shortened, and at a 
sacrifice of several million pounds sterling the India opium trade with 
China ceased. 


This was rightly felt to be a great triumph. When we consider 
the difficulties that lay in the way of this reform, such as the enormous 
numbers who had acquired the opium habit, the moral weakness brought 
on by the habitual use of the drug, the physical sufferings and dangers 
inseparable from a cure, the large amount of capital invested in the 
trade, the great profits easily made, the many engaged in it, both Chinese 
and foreign capitalists, agriculturalists, merchants and the like, and also 
the important revenues in China and India, it does seem as if the 
impossible had been accomplished, and throughout the whole civilized 
world the Chinese Government and people were credited with having 
wrought a moral reformation almost without parallel in the history of 
the world. Undoubtedly a great moral victory had been accomplished, 
but the evil had only been dealt a severe blow and had not been slain 
outright. Both within China and without there were many people of 
wealth and influence, who did not willingly relinquish their profits, and 
there were numberless opium addicts who had only relinquished the 
drug because they were unable to obtain it, and were very desirous of 
returning to its use if ever the opportunity should be afforded them. 


The reactionary cultivation of poppy in China may be largely 
attributed to the disruption in the government of the country caused 
by the revolt against President Yuan Shih Kai on his attempt to ascend 
the Imperial throne. This not only led to the separation of the Southern 
Provinces from the Peking Government, but it gave the military 
Provincial Governors the opportunity of asserting an independence by 
which each Military Governor was able to do as he pleased and defy both 
the Northern and Southern Governments. As it became essential for 
the maintenance of their power that they should retain the command of 
their troops, (and for this, funds were necessary,) the military leaders 
and their officers began in a great many places to enforce the cultivation 


of poppy, and then paid their soldiers with the sums obtained by. 


enforced taxation, or by handing over to them the opium they seized, 
while at the same time they could enrich themselves. 


Thus it followed that both military and civil opium monopolies 
were and are established all over China for the express purpose of 
receiving taxes for cultivation, sales and transport. Nothing can be 
said in extenuation of this evil. Control is not aimed at except for the 
centralization of taxes, and so long as taxes are reaped in millions of 
dollars, the people are encouraged rather than restrained in the use of 


opium. 
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THE SECOND OPIUM REFORM. 


By the second I mean that in which we are now engaged in contra- 
distinction to the first which culminated in total suppression in 1917. In 
this second reform we must beware of building on false foundations. 
My reading of opium history as well as my residence in China at the 
time of the first reform prevents me from attributing that reform to the 
desire of the Chinese people to be delivered from the evil. Opium 
smoking was optional and without the law; none were obliged to 
cultivate or smoke. There was then no movement or sentiment on the 
part of the people or officials against opium per se. The opium to 
be suppressed was Indian opium, and as this could not be accomplished 
except by a pari-passu reduction in China, China was put under dynastic 
prohibition. The Chinese were outwardly reformed and restrained by 
Imperial, and subsequently by Republican mandate. Reform was com- 
pulsory. Hence the relapse when opportunity arose. 

There is every reason to believe that once China is unified and 
centrally controlled, China’s laws against opium, which are the most 
stringent in the world—will be again enforced, but even this in itself 
will not be indicative of any general moral decision. China’s opium 
laws have never been abrogated, yet -we have at the present moment 
the very makers and upholders of these laws themselves smoking opium. 
Amongst the highest and lowest officials the opium habit reveals an 
absence of national morality which bodes ill for any country. When 
the rulers exempt themselves from obligation to their nations’ laws, what 
hope can there be for the people. Whilst a Chinese Society here and 
there is endeavouring to arouse and educate public opinion, and a few 
political leaders such as Dr. W. W. Yen, General Yen (Shansi) and 
Marshal Feng stand firm by the anti-opium flag, the country is absolutely 
indifferent. The absence of a sense of fitness is exemplified in the recent 
little publication of the International Anti-Opium Association, wherein 
twenty-four high Chinese officials have expressed their views on the 
present opium conditions in China and their desires for reform. Some 
of the best letters have been written by known opium smokers; men who 
would be without their opium, if their own suggestions were put into 
force. At the present moment Chinese officials are broadcasting the 
statement that opium has been totally suppressed in Kansu and Shensi. 
Of course it has. The harvest was reaped in August, and not a root 
will be found until sown again next April. These two provinces are 
amongst the worst in China for opium cultivation, and have been so for 
years, yet every autumn we get this official report and. the following 
season, as in 1924, $15,000,000 is raised in opium taxation in Shensi, 
and opium is used as barter instead of cash. 
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There is nothing to show that there is any expressed moral dis. 
approbation against opium in any section of Chinese life, except the 
Christian. The petitions reaching our Association from farmers and 
agriculturalists can be read. as expressing a stronger opposition to the 
exorbitant and iniquitous opium taxes, than the opium itself. Similarly 
district and provincial petitions are very often coloured with a political 
bias and a determination to get rid of certain officials using the breach 
of opium laws as a lever. 

Apart from the Christian Churches there is little straightforward 
opposition to opium based on the great moral issues. 


CHINA’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


Wherever responsibility for opium conditions prior to 1907 may 
be placed, China alone must accept the responsibility for the recrudescence 
since 1917. Not a pound of Indian opium has been exported to China 
since 1913, so India cannot be blamed. China produced in 1924 not less 
than 15,000 tons of opium; this she entirely consumed. A small quantity 
of Indian opium is smuggled into China from neighbouring countries, 
but this is the act of fortune hunting traffickers. The terrible traffic 
in narcotic drugs since 1917 cannot be blamed for opium recrudescence. 
Opium will never drive out morphia. A morphia addict can get as 

little satisfaction out of opium smoking, as a chronic alcoholic out of 
grape juice, he will never give up morphia and take to opium umless 
compelled by necessity, and such necessity unfortunately, does not at 
present exist. Several of the Chinese leaders: writing in the pamphlet 
I have already referred to,. use both Indian opium and morphia as a 
defence for China’s present condition. Evidence does not support them. 
China had millions of opium smokers, who had been compelled by law 
to abandon the habit, and as soon as the law ceased to be enforced they 
reverted. It helps no cause to shelve responsibility and we foreigners 
who are helping the Chinese in the anti-opium campaign must constantly 
remind ourselves and them, that neither the existence of extraterritoriality, 
nor the lack of complete control of their fiscal taxation—humiliating as 
these may be from the Chinese standpoint—have caused or aided poppy 
recrudescence. Foreign concessions have been used as centres for all 
‘kinds of disreputable smuggling, but no one has dared to suggest that 
the poppy cultivation of the last seven years was a defence against either 
foreign opium or narcotic drugs. Militarists and excessive armies may 
be blamed for two-thirds of the recrudescence, but they are Chinese and 
come within the scope of national responsibility. 

At the forthcoming Conferences at Geneva, I would advise China 
to cry “peccavi,” and appeal to the sympathy of the nations, until such 
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time as she can set her house in order. At present she can do nothing 
governmently, but to merit that international sympathy let there be no 
excuses or attempt at hiding behind the delinquencies of other nations. 
She is growing ten times as much opium as the rest of the entire world 


and she is consuming it. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCES. 


The two Geneva Conferences ought to mark a new epoch in anti- 

opium and anti-narcotic control. The anti-narcotic conference presents 
less difficulties, than the anti-opium. The League of Natiops Com- 
mittee have during the last two years collected world statistics upon 
the amount of narcotics required for medical and scientific purposes. 
They have already decided that 15 grains of opium per capita per 
annum is sufficient for the medical requirements of all civilized 
countries. This 15 grains will cover all medical preparations whether 
as opium, morphia or any of its salts. Ten grains was the original 
estimate of the Health Committee of the League but an extra five 
were added to secure unanimous adoption. This amount we hope will 
be accepted by all the 52 signatory powers. Then will follow the big 
problem of how to limit production so that a surplus does not exist for 
illicit traffic. With regard to morphia and its salts, Turkey and Persia 
are the two countries cultivating the morphia yielding opium. Both 
are in financial and economic difficulties, and may find it hard to 
surrender national assets for the benefit of narcotic addicts in other 
lands, 
The Opium Conference has two purposes: the control of opium in 
the Eastern monopolies; and the opium conditions of China. How 
urgently reform is needed in the monopoly countries may be judged 
from the present per capita consumption of opium amongst the Chinese 
there residing. If 15 grains per capita is sufficient for legitimate use, 
what can be said of the following statistics? 


China es 500 ” ” ” ” ” 
Macao ee 2,152 ” ” ” ” 
Straits Settlements 2,385 ” ” ” ” 
North Borneo *- 3,360 ” ” ” ” ” 
Unfederated Malay States *e 17,480 ” ” ” ” ” 


In spite of the fact that India is constantly referred to as the 
great stumbling block to reform because under present political conditions 
she cannot see her way to reducing her home consumption, there is the 


Hongkong .. 244 grain per capita per annum. 
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fact that she only consumes 26 grains per capita per annum, which 
amount approximates very closely the League Standard of 15 grains. 

‘India exports yearly about 1,000,000 pounds of opium to these | 
government monopolies. The League will discuss the fixing of a 
maximum yearly importation on the basis of so much per thousand 
Chinese, and try to secure a decision not to exceed it. This maximum 
to be revised—we hope lessened—from time to time. The League will 
also discuss a scheme for the registration, and licensing of all opium 
smokers in these monopoly countries with a view to preventing any 
increase in the number of addicts. These two items will if accepted 
be a great advance. | | | 

The monopoly countries are all defending their present excessive 
use, because it is controlled by Government, and in view of China’s 
enormous production they affirm that any further restriction would result 
in smuggling from China. Hongkong has affirmed to the world that 
she will totally suppress opium, as soon as it is suppressed in China. 
Even under a strict and very expensive preventive service, Hongkong 
consumes more smuggled Chinese opium than the controlled Indian 
product. Bishop Brent declares that no country participates in opium, 
except for the so-called financial advantages, and it is profoundly regret- 
table that in this year of grace, so many of these monopoly countries 
are raising from 20% to 45% of their national revenue from opium. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM FIGHT. 


How can we assist it? We must certainly protest against the 
demoralization of the eight million Chinese living in the monopoly 
countries of the East. Economically it may be wiser to control and 
regulate an evil, which cannot be got rid of, than to allow it to run 
uncontrolled. But who says it cannot be got rid of? The country 
reaping 45% of its revenue from it? If a system of registration and 
“te be imposed, and no fresh licences be issued, it can easily be 
calculated when the traffic will cease, for the yearly mortality amongst 
opium smokers is four times greater than amongst non-smokers. They 
will die out in a little over a decade. : 

_ In China the task is Chinese. There is no more encouraging sign 
than the Chinese activity of recent months. It is local and somewhat 
individualistic but it is growing. Coming years will show that the 
Chinese National Anti-Opium Association has begun a work which will 
become nation-wide. The movement in Educational Associations, the 
Anti-Opium Sunday, and many other forces point to a coming national 
awakening. A unified and national Government will again bring about 
compulsory suppression, but the Christian and Chinese Societies are 
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laying the reform on the foundation of moral education. If suppres. 
sion occurred to-morrow, there would remain millions of addicts who 
would subvert any and every law to obtain opium. Government suppres- 
sion must be enforced, and the evils of opium must be taught, so that 
the nation may be saved not by law, but by the - of a growing 
moral enlightenment. 


The League of Nations and the Traffic in Opium 
E have been: favoured with a perusal of the Report to the Council 
W of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other 
dangerous drugs; also with the Provisional Minutes of the 

" Meeting held at Geneva on Monday, August 11th, 1924. 

In the former we read that on the proposal of Sir Malcolm Dele- 
vingne, the Committee adopted the following resolution : 

“The Advisory Committee recommends: that Powers Leia extra- 
territorial rights in China should, if they have not already done so, make 
regulations, the breach of which shall be punishable by adequate penalties, 
to control the carrying on by their nationals in China of any trade in the 
drugs to which Chapter III of the Convention applies. The Committee 
further recommends that copies of such regulations be communicated to the 
Secretariat of the League.” | 

With regard to the situation in China we read that “The Committee 
regrets to state that, after a lapse of two years, it is only in possession of 
the reports of some of the High Commissioners for the investigation into the 
poppy cultivation in certain Chinese provinces and that these reports are 
not satisfactory, even in the opinion of the Chinese Government itself. 

The Committee has no information as to whether the Chinese Com- 
missioners were accompanied by representatives of independent organizations 
as above mentioned, but it is inclined to think that such was not the case. 
In the course of the Committee’s discussions, Sir John Jordan pointed out 
the discrepancies between the Chinese official reports and the report of the 
International Anti-Opium Association, Peking. These observations are 
corroborated by official information received from British consular agents 
in China in the possession of the British Government. The Chinese 
representative accepted these criticisms. 

It would appear from the report of the lehermtilied Anti-Opium 
Association that the production of opium in China amounts to not less than 
15,000 tons yearly, which, according to the estimate of the member for 
India on the Committee, would represent about nine-tenths of the total 

annual world production. This enormous production hampers in a high 
degree the control of the opium traffic throughout the Far East. 
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In view of these facts, the Advisory Committee, considering that all 
measures at its disposal to deal with the situation had been exhausted, agreed 
to refer the question to the Council. On the proposal of Sir John Jordan, 
amended by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, the Committee unanimously decided 
to recommend that special steps should be taken by the appropriate depart- 
ment of the Secretariat of the League to secure a full publication of the 
discussion which had taken place in the Committee on this matter, especially 
in the Far Eastern Press, with a view to bringing the influence of world 
public opinion to bear upon the Chinese authorities in the provinces and to 
stimulating public opinion in China itself.” 


We copy from the minutes the consideration of the position in 
China, more particularly in the light of the Reports of the Chinese 
Commissioners and the Report of the International Anti-Opium As- 
sociation 


M. Cuao Hsin Cuvu wished to acquaint the Committee with certain 
facts which would supplement the High Commissioner’s report. He stated. 
that the Chinese Government was not satisfied with that report, and in 
support of his statement he read the following documents which he had 
received before leaving for Geneva :-— 


“Measures to be taken by the Ministry of the Interior, Peking, 
May 29th, 1924. 


“In recent years, poppy cultivation has been secretly revived in some 
provinces. According to the reports of the International Anti-Opium As- 
sociation, some military officers are alleged to be responsible for the deplorable 
situation thus created. It is now proposed that the Ministry of the Interior 
and the Ministry of War will jointly send instructions to the civil and 
military authorities of different provinces urging them to do their best to 
enforce the prohibition. Hereafter, whenever any poppy plants are found, 
the magistrate of the district will immediately be sent by the ministry of the 
Interior to the Supreme Disciplinary Board for punishment. At the same 
time, the Minister of war will be asked to subject the local troops to thorough 
investigation, 

“There was a special rule, which was strictly enforced in the past, 
forbidding the extension of opium cultivation. But as time went on, this 
regulation became a dead letter. It is now proposed that the Civil 
Governors of the various provinces should be instructed to enforce the 
prohibition again with the utmost rigour. 

“As the suppression of the opium traffic is a matter of international 
concern, its importance cannot be overestimated. It is now proposed that 
the Civil Governors of different provinces be requested to prepare statistics 
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showing the methods of suppression and the results obtained, and that thes 
be submitted to the Minister of the Interior for consideration. 

“In recent. years, the Central Government has appointed High Com. 
missioners for the investigation of poppy cultivation in a number of 
provinces. According to the reports of these High Commissioners, no trace 
of opium cultivation could be found anywhere. But these reports are 
contradicted by nations friendly to China, and in a report by the International 
Anti-Opium Association. It is conceivable that the reports of the High 
Commissioners hardly give a correct interpretation of the facts. It has 
therefore been decided that the Ministry of the Interior shall issue new 
regulations regarding investigations designed to ascertain the exact facts.” 

From this statement it would be realized that the Chinese Government 
was not. satisfied with the High Commissioner’s report. The speaker, 
however, would welcome any criticism which the Committee might desire 
to make in regard to the situation in China. | 


Sir JoHN JorDAN said he was very glad to hear that the Chinese 
Government did not endorse the report of the Commissioners, and he 
thought that it had adopted a correct attitude in that respect. He gathered 
from Mr. Chu’s remarks that the Chinese Government had compared the 
report of the Commissioners with the report of the Anti-Opium Associa- 
tion, which, though not an official body, was undoubtedly the best body to 
form an opinion, on the whole situation in China. In that body there were 
a number of Chinese for whom he had the greatest respect and affection, 
notably Mr. W. W. Yen, with whom he had negotiated the Opium Agree- 
ment in 1911, and who was as anxious as anyone could be to stop the 
cultivation of the poppy. He thought it was right that they should compare 
the reports of the High Commissioners with the report of the Anti-Opium 
Association. He desired to do so in no carping spirit, but in the hope 
that his remarks might find an echo amongst the people of China, and might 
have the effect of arousing public opinion in that country on the opium 
question. , | 

He desired to examine the High Commissioners’ reports in a spirit 
of friendship to the Chinese people, who were really not responsible for 
the present state of things. China was under the control of. military 
governors, who cultivated opium for the support of their troops. 

_. He wished first of all to read the report of the High Commissioner in 
regard to the province of Kan-Su. He then read the report by the Anti- 
Opium Association on that province :— : 


“Extensive poppy cultivation has existed for several years. Reports 
od — on a “so increased scale in the north and east of 
province, through the centre of the province, right up to Pingliang 
) and Lanchow the Capital, and all through the 
west arm of the province, right up to the edge of the Gobi Desert 
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MH) beyond Ansi..| The western part of the province, particularly 
the Sining ($8 9%) district, under the Mohammedan General Ma, (§) 
js entirely free, and here the people have peace and plenty.” 


A Correspondent from the north-east wrote: 


“Prices of foodstuffs have advanced 50% during the past few 
months, Chung Wei Valley is almost one great opium-field this year 
(1923). As far as the eye can reach, looking in all directions, as one 
travels through the valley, one sees only the white blossoms of the POPPY” 
fields just now. The opium harvest has already begun. The crop is 
extensive that men enough to harvest it are not available. Every odes 
sort of employment is being abandoned because of the big wages offered 
in the opium fields.” 

The speaker also quoted the following letter from a correspondent 
writing from Lanchow in January 1924: 

“We are greatly amused at the report of the Government Opium 
Investigating Commissioner in which he states that Kansu and Shensi had 
done well in their prohibition of poppy-planting this year. The Govern- 
ment recommended that the Commissioner be thanked for his hard work. 
To tell the truth the Commissioner was not allowed to enter the province 
until after the opium harvest had been reaped.” 

The speaker stated that he attached credit to the report of the Inter- 
national Anti-Opium Association, which was composed of independent men 
who had no wish to exaggerate the position in China. He would, in passing, 
draw attention to the report of the High Commissioner regarding the 
Province of Hsin-Chiang ( f 9), which was diametrically opposed to the 
report of the International Anti-Opium Association on that province. The 
High Commissioner made the following statement: 

“Report of the Deputy to Tah Chung Tao (% of 3), dated August 
12th, 1923: “There was absolutely no poppy cultivation in this tao.’ 

“Report of the Deputy to Yi Li Tao (ff #J i@). dated August 9th, 
1923: ‘Poppy cultivation has ceased for a number of years, owing to 
severe measures of prohibition. 


According to the report of the International Anti-Opium Association, 
however, these two districts were covered with poppy. 

With regard to Shensi Province ( BR ) the High Commissioner’s 
report said: 

“The High Commissioner conducted a personal investigation in some 
parts of the Province in the spring, when the poppy would be in flower, 
but no plantation was found. Reports received from Deputies who 
travelled to the very distant parts of the Province show that some poppy 
was discovered, but it was destroyed immediately by the local authorities.” 

If they took the International Anti-Opium Association’s report they 
would find that it said: “There is no evidence of improvement in this 
Province, which for years has been noted as‘ one’ of the most delinquent 
Provinces in China.” 
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Another correspondent wrote that “Opium is actually cultivated within 
the walls of Hanchong (?f rf), and. on a three days’ journey away, in any 
direction, one would not lose sight of the poppy in May and June.” 

To prove that the High Commissioner’s reports were absolutely un- 
reliable, the speaker quoted a high Chinese authority, Governor Yen Hsj 
Shan, who had kept opium out of his Province for many years at great 
expense. He had written to the Governors of Honan and Shensi: “My 
Province would be clean but for smuggling from your territories.” 


The report of the High Commissioner on Hupeh Province stated: “In 
the Eastern part of the Province the people have never cultivated Poppy.” 
This was re-affirmed in a report submitted by the Deputy. 

Hankow is one of the greatest centers in China and would soon become 
the Birmingham of China. The report of the High Commissioner stated: 

“Tn Hankow, which was supposed to be a trade centre for opium, special 
inspection was made, and only a few cases of smuggling were discovered, 
and the people concerned were punished accordingly.” 

That was an extraordinary statement, because it was well known that 
tons of opium were going down the river Yang-Tse Kiang, and passing 
through Hankow. He had been told that on one occasion 60 tons came 
down the river. : 

If they looked at page 11 of the International Anti-Opium Association’s 
report, they would see the amount of opium that was seized in Hankow: 


“The Maritime Customs seized and burnt in 1923, 12,226 pounds of opium, 


but that which escaped seizure is of more importance.” 
On page 21 of the same report they would find the Chinese Maritime 
Customs Report for 1923. It stated: 


“Organized opium smuggling shows no signs of decreasing, and has 


now reached such colossal dimensions that it is idle to expect Customs 
preventive measures io effect tangible results in so far as stopping the traffic 
is concerned. Notw:thstanding the acknowledged sincerity of the Chinese 
Government and of many responsible and influential Chinese officials, 
supported to a large extent by the best type of Chinese public opinion, it is 
an indisputable fact that the opium trade in some quarters flourishes and 
develops without official opposition.’ 


The speaker stated that the report of the High Commissioner on Anhui 


Province was not at all true. 
_The report of the International Anti-Opium Association said, “This 


Province, claiming allegiance to the Central Government, has given during 


1923 the most flagrant evidence of opium recrudescence. The bulk of the 
cultivation is in the north-western part of the Province with but little in the 
centre and south. The cultivation has not been compulsory, but farmers have 
been officially encouraged by militarists and local gentry. Opium land 
taxation has been the main object.” 
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The speaker was glad to hear that the High Commissioner’s reports were 
not acceptable to the Chinese Government, and pointed out further that 
they were not acceptable to the Committee. It was painful for him to 
make that statement, but he did so in the interests of truth and with the 
hope that his remarks would reach China, and that the Chinese people would. 
get to know what was going on. 

The people of China had a duty to perform by opposing opium cultiva- 
tion, and they should use the strength of public opinion against the military 
authorities to return to the position of 1917, when China had made one of 
the greatest efforts to do away with opium. | 

Sir Matcotm DELEvINGNE said that Sir John Jordan had covered the 
ground very fully, and he only wished to state that his remarks were entirely 
borne out by the official information which reached the British Government 
from its consular agents in China. The reports of the International Anti- 
Opium Association at Peking were true so far as the information of the 
British Government went. | 

He would like to recall the history of the question so far as it concerned 
the Committee. This was the fourth annual meeting at which this subject 
had engaged the Committee’s consideration. At its second meeting, when 
the subject was thoroughly discussed, the Committee adopted a Resolution 
to the following effect: 

“The Committee strongly recommends that as China, in common with 
all other States Members of the League, has entrusted the League of Nations 
with the supervision of ‘the traffic in dangerous drugs, the Chinese Govern- 
ment should invite representatives of the League to accompany the Chinese 
Commissioners in their investigations.” 

The Committee would remember that this recommendation had been 
opposed by the Chinese Government, and that the Committee, at the suggestion 
of the Council, had modified its proposal. 

_ The speaker read an extract from the report of the Committee which 
was made at the emergency meeting held on September Ist, 1922 :— 

“The Council, at its session in July, requested the Advisory Committee 
to reconsider a passage in its report with reference to the situation in 
China, and, in connection therewith, referred to it a suggestion for dealing 
with the situation which had received the consent of the Chinese Government 
and which the Council were prepared to approve. The suggestion in its 
complete form was to the effect that, having regard to the finding of the 
Committee with reference’ to the situation in China which appears in the 
report of the Committee as published, the Chinese Goyernment should be 
asked to make more thorough enquiries as regards the cultivation of the 
poppy in China so as to be able to supply the League with a more reliable 
report than was forthcoming this year; to include in the Commission of 
Investigation representatives of organizations such as Chambers of Commerce 
and Educational Associations, and to associate with the Commission of 
investigation a representative of the International Anti-Opium Associatior: 
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‘in Peking and to authorize this representative to transmit through the 
‘medium of the Chinese Government a report to the League in addition tp 
the general report of the Commission of Investigation. The Advisory Com. 
‘mittee understand that, as it will presumably be necessary to appoint a 
number of Commissions to investigate the conditions in the different 


provinces, as was done last season, the proposal means that a representative of 
the International Anti-Opium Association will be associated with each of 


-the Commissions. The Advisory Committee, after full consideration and 


having regard to existing circumstances, are prepared to recommend to the 


‘Council the adoption of this course.” 


The investigations contemplated at that time were to be made during the 
season of poppy cultivation, at the end of 1922 and the beginning of 1923. 
During the 1923 season the reports promised by the Chinese Govern- 


-ment had not been forthcoming, beyond a brief summary, received by the 


Chinese representative by telegram, of the main facts embodied in the report 
of the Chinese Commissioners. That summary had been in very much the 
same terms as the report they had received this year. 

_ The Committee, of course, had been unable to deal with the subject at 
its 1923 session. He presumed that the full reports of the Chinese Com- 


missioners were contained in the document submitted to the Committee 


(O. C. 194). If not they could only say that the Chinese Government had 
had ample time to send them its reports. 

The reports of the representatives of the independent associations had 
never been furnished, and it had not been possible to ascertain from the 
reports subnutted by the Chinese representative whether the Commission of 
Investigation included representatives of organizations such as Chambers of 


Commerce and educational associations, as promised by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Curao Hstn Cuu had said that the representatives of the In- | 


ternational Anti-Opium Association had not presented any report—or at 


_ any rate, the Chinese Government had not received it—and that consequently 


the Chinese Government could not accept as official the report to which 
Sir John Jordan had alluded. ; 
He (Sir Malcolm) had no information as to what had happened with 
regard to the co-operation of the representatives of the International 
Anti-Opium Association. He gathered from the information received from 


- consular agents in China that the Chinese Government had made some 


attempt to obtain the co-operation of those representatives. In this con- 
nection he quoted a passage from the annual report of the International 
Anti-Opium Association (Volume IV, No. 1), in which Dr. W. H. Graham 
Aspland, Secretary of the Association, said: “I was asked by the Chairman 
of the Suppression Board to furnish a report of our Association repre- 


. sentatives who accompanied the six Opium Investigating Commissioners in 


1923. I energetically informed him, apparently to his amazement, that only 
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one (at Jehol) representative out of twelve had been notified by a Com- 
missioner or his help asked, although all their names had been forwarded 
to the Board of Interior.” 

The Committee, said Sir Malcolm, had exhausted every possible means 
which could be suggested by such an expert as Sir John Jordan for reach- 
ing a solution of this enormous problem, and after waiting two years for 
an investigation to be made by a commission appointed by the Chinese 


Government, which was to include representatives of independent bodies and 


which would have the co-operation of the Anti-Opium Association of 
Peking, the Committee had before it only the report submitted by the Chinese 
representative, which Sir John Jordan had shown in its true character. He 
did not think the Committee could do anything further in the matter, but he 
thought that in its report it should explain the situation to the Council, 
giving a brief survey of what had so far taken place, with special reference 
to the agreement concluded with the Chinese Government in 1922, and that 
the whole matter should be left in the Council’s hands. 

Sir JoHN JorDAN wished to say that the reports only referred to a 
portion of China, and that portion was not the chief centre of cultivation. 
The chief centres were Yunnan, Szechuan and Kueichow, which produced 
about two-thirds of the poppy grown in China; and from those provinces 
no reports had been received. 3 

Sir Matcotm DELEVINGNE pointed out that he had not referred to those 
three provinces because they were outside the control of the Peking Govern- 
ment. He wished to know whether the provinces mentioned in the report 
were under the Government’s control. 

Sir JoHN JorDAN replied that. they were. The Chinese Government 
ought to have made a joint effort with the independent associations and 
organizations to stop cultivation. He thought that if there were a strong 
man in China much might be done to suppress cultivation. Pressure had 
been brought to bear by the authorities in Foochow with good results. No 
further steps could be suggested. © All that could be hoped for was the slow 
working of Chinese public opinion; there was not much of it at present, 
but it was to be hoped that the Chinese Chambers of Commerce and the 
educational associations would take up the question. Until China could be 
given a new Government and new administrative machinery, very little more 
could be done. In fairness to the present Chinese government, however, it 
should be said that it had in a large degree suppressed poppy cultivation in 
the province of Szechuan, thanks to the energy of the new Governor of the 
Province. That was.a good sign, but as the provinces changed hands from 
time to time it was impossible to tell how long the improvement would last. 

Sir Matcotm DEtEvINGNE asked how to account for the fact that, even 
in provinces under the control of a Governor, such a state of things as 
Sir John had described could exist. According to his information the 
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practice of opium smoking had spread through all the provinces except 
Shansi, and was widely prevalent in the city of Peking itself. 

Sir JoHN JorpDAN stated that all those provinces were under military 
governors, some of whom professed allegiance to the Peking authorities, 
but did not necessarily take orders from them. The land revenues had 
formerly gone to Peking, but the central Gove nt did not now receive 
any of those revenues. Many of the Governors large forces of troops— 
a number of them, indeed, had small armies—and they grew the poppy for 
the sake of revenue to pay their troops. Since the \revolution of 1911 the 
whole administrative machinery of China had been\ loosened. Formerly 
revenue had been shared between the provinces and Reking, but now the 
provinces were fiscally autonomous, and cultivated opiu | 

Mr. CAMPBELL wished to emphasize two points: 

(1) That publicity should be given as rapidly as possible to the extent 
of the evil. It was stated in the report of the International Anti-Opium 
Association that the production was at least 15,000 tons \a year; in other 
words, China was now producing 9/10th of the whole quantity of opium 
grown in the world. | | 

(2) That it appeared from the information received by the Committee 
at various times that the enormous production in China was rendering it 


_ difficult to control the opium trade. In Burma, Hongkong, French Indo- 


China and the Straits Settlements control had become very difficult, but 
it was obvious that the effects of this situation were being felt still further 
off, even in the Philippines. — 

He thought that the statements made by Sir John Jordan and Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne were correct, and he did not wish to go into the facts 
which had been cited; but the Committee had to keep those facts in mind, 
as they rendered its work extremely difficult. 

Sir JoHN JorRDAN asked whether it would not be possible to prepare 
a statement of the facts which the Committee had discussed—a statement 
representing the opinion of the League—and have it translated into Chinese 
and broadcast all over China. He thought the League would carry great 
authority with some of the Chinese, and public attention might thus be 
drawn to the situation in China. When he was in China the situation had 
been quite different; he had worked in hearty co-operation with the Chinese, 
and they had never raised the question of sovereignty.. Chinese public 
opinion, however, had now entirely changed, and the younger generation 
did not wish to have anything to do with foreigners. It was probably 
right, because it had great traditions behind it, and the Chinese were a very 
sensitive people; but he thought that a statement by, the League in the 
sense he had indicated might have a salutary effect. 

Mr. Cuao Hsin Cu said that, after hearing all the statements of the 
previous speakers, he could only take the blame on behalf of his country and 
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accept the criticisms which had been offered. He agreed with Sir John 
Jordan’s suggestion, which he thought was excellent, though he did not 
know the opinion of his Government on the subject. As Sir John Jordan 
had remarked, there were some people in China who were doing their best 
in the anti-opium movement, such as the Chinese members of the Inter- 
national Anti-Opium Association. Those who Sir John Jordan had mentioned 
were really the modernised Chinese who were very sincere in fighting the 
opium traffic in China. He assured the Commission that there were many 
people in China holding official positions who were connected with the Anti- 
Opium Association. When he returned to China he would become a member 
of the Association, which was honestly endeavouring to suppress the opium 
traffic in China. Unfortunately, the -political situation rendered it almost 
impossible for the central Government to carry out the necessary measures 
for the suppression of opium. There were, however, some people, such as 
General Yen Hsi Shan in the Province of Shansi, who were endeavouring 
to suppress the opium traffic in that province. It was to be hoped that 
other provinces would follow that example. _ 


He would remind the Committee that China had a law regarding the 
suppression of the opium traffic, though unfortunately that law was not 
strictly enforced owing to the weakness of the central Government. 


He accepted Sir John Jordan’s suggestion that China should solve her » 
own problems. Any measure which infringed the internal sovereignty of 
China would not be acceptable to the Chinese Government. During the past 
two years the question had been very fully discussed at the meetings of 
the Advisory Committee, and they had been able to recommend to the Chinese 
Government the appointment of the Commission of Investigation. China 
would have to work out her own salvation, but it must be remembered that 
the opium question was not the most important question in China, and 
that if China could solve her political problem, the opium problem would 
be. solved at the same time. 


He stated that the Chinese Government would certainly agree to Sir 
john Jordan’s suggestion for the publication in Chinese of a statément on 
the part of the Leagre of Nations, and its distribution to the public in 
China. 3 

With regard to Mr. Campbell’s speech at the previous meeting, he (Mr. 
‘Chao Hsin Chu). did not think that Mr. Campbell had entirely appreciated 
the good work done by Sir John Jordan and those associated with him in 
‘China before 1917—work which had resulted in the complete suppression 
of the Chinese opium traffic. It was not to be supposed that China could 
not solve her own problems in future; every country had good and also 
hard times. It could not be denied that since 1917 the opium traffic had been 
completely revived, owing to the weakness of the central Government; but 
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some day the Government would become a stable one, and China would 
at once suppress the opium traffic. 

He wished to express the gratitude of the Chinese Government to the 
British Government for the Anglo-Chinese Agreement, which had suppressed 
the opium traffic in China. He also wished to express the appreciation of 
the Chinese Government and people and his own gratitude to Sir John 
Jordan, formerly British Minister at Peking, who had rendered valuable 
services to China which would never be forgotten. 


Medical Missions in China To-day* 
JAMES L. MAXWELL 


S daily you repeat the wonderful prayer that our Lord vad 
his disciples, and as you give your time to its study, I wonder 


if it has ever occurred to you that in it can be found one of the - 


strongest arguments for medical missions. 

The first petition of the second part of our Lord’s prayer, that 
part relating to our needs as human beings, expresses the frailty of 
our bodies and our dependence on them and from this passes on to 
our spiritual requirements of forgiveness, etc. To some this order has 
seemed strange and to all of us it must be significant. The order as 
given by our Divine Master is indeed most significant and is one that 
the Church has too often forgotten, laying the stress on our spiritual 
needs almost to the exclusion of the physical, whereas in our Lord’s 
order the latter comes first, not of course in importance but certainly 
in time. And what our Lord taught His disciples when He taught 
them how to pray, was what He himself practised in His daily walk 
while on earth. When we ponder this we shall hardly be surprised to 
find that the Gospels which tell of His life here below are taken up 


so largely with the stories of how. He met the physical needs of the 
people among whom He mingled. Indeed, Christ emphasized this as the 


great proof of the genuineness of His claims to the Messiahship; for 
when John the Baptist, either depressed in spirit from his long confine- 
ment and the apparent failure of his mission, or, to bring conviction to 
his wavering disciples, sent them to Christ with the message :—“Art 
Thou he that should come or do we look for another?’’ the reply given 
to them was:—“Go and show John again those things which ye do 


hear and see: The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 


lepérs are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the 


_™* The Kuling Medical Sermon, 10th September, 1924. 
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poor have the gospel preached to them; and blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in me.’ 

When the revival of true religion came to our lands a century or 
more ago, and the Church began once more to realize the essential obliga- 
tion on her to carry the Gospel of the Love of God to the lands where 
His name was not known, it was not long before: she recognized that 
the method which the Master Himself used was among the most 
successful that the Church had at her command for conveying His. 
message to the regions beyond, and so began the glorious chapter of 
medical mission history. 

It is now nearly a century since the first medical missionaries came 
to this great land of China. Much has occurred since then and many 
changes of thought have taken place, so it behoves us to face the question 
of medical missions again and to restate the principles therein involved, 
as a time has come when both the principles and the practice of medical. 
missions in China are being called in question. 

The ideals with which our medical missionaries came out, afd 
which were clearly restated by the Centenary Conference seventeen 
years ago, were that the Master himself, both by precept and example, 
had proclaimed the Gospel of the Love of God as much in the healing 
of the bodies of the sick and suffering as in His preaching of the 
Kingdom of God, that for the full proclamation of His message the two: 
were essential, and that neither could be divorced from the other without 
serious loss to the effectiveness of that message. 

So Christian doctors, men and women, and later nurses, came 
healing the sick and preaching the Gospel to the poor and their 
message was with such power that more and more lands were opened 
in all directions and the Church at home had great reason to praise 
God for the door of entry that was given to countries that had seemed 
sealed against the Gospel message. 

Whether it be due to failure on the part of us, their successors, to 
follow closely enough in their footsteps, or to a fresh orientation of 


thought in the Church generally, the fact remains that the present 


position of medical missions here in China is being seriously called im 
question to-day, and, as I have said before, the whole position needs. 
to be seriously considered again. Speaking as I do, this morning, 
before an audience largely composed of missionaries, in whom the 
supreme desire is to see China won for Christ, I have great confidence 
in pleading again the cause of medical missions out here. 

Now medical missions of the present day in China are being attacked 
from two directions and I propose to deal with each of these in turn. 

First, then, we are told that such work in a vast country like this 
can touch but the extreme outskirts of the vast amount of sickness and 
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suffering, that medical missions can never hope to do more than this 
and it is therefore illogical to endeavour to make healing of the body 
and mind a fundamental part of all mission work. But such reasoning 
as this is based on an entire misconception of the principles of medical 
‘missions. Medical missions as I have already pointed out, are based 
entirely on the example of Christ in His healing work on earth and it is 
evident that the same argument might be used with equal force in 
relation to the Lord’s own ministry of healing here below. 


Physical healing was never the main object of Christ’s work and 
though forced at times to deal, as we His followers have to do, with 
crowds of sick that were quite beyond control, as when all the sick of 
‘Capernaum were gathered together at the door, yet He ever tried to 
avoid such crowds either by leaving the place for cther towns, as in the 
‘case just mentioned, or, as a little later, when he charged the cleansed 
leper to keep the story of his healing to himself. It is also very evident 
that our Lord neither cured nor attempted to cure the sick in general, 
even in the small country to which his earthly mission was confined. 
How often He must have passed the paralytic who lay at the beautiful 
‘gate of the temple, and whose healing by the Apostle Peter caused such 
a huge stir a little while later. 


Indeed, we may say that-Christ never used His healing power to 
draw crowds to hear His proclamation of the Kingdom, instead He 
sought to demonstrate the full love of God to man in a ministry that 
began, as his prayer did, with the outward man but never finished there, 
or finished there only because the heart of man, hard. as the wayside 
‘ground, refused to give the good seed an abiding resting place. To 
‘most of us the message of Christ without His healing works would be 
an incomprehensible message for it would betoken a love of God that 
was incomplete in its manifestation. That the Church even still is so 
‘slow to grasp the implication of the Master’s healing works is to some 
of us most astonishing. | 


The work of the medical missionary we are told is illogical, then, - 


if this be so, it is a lack of logic in which we glory, for it is still 
‘true that the “weakness” of God is stronger than men and the “‘foolish- 
ness” of God is wiser than men. Personally, as I read the Gospels 
I love to-dwell on what to.mere human reasoning seems to be the utter 
absence of logic from time to time in the actions of Christ, swallow- 
ed up as it is in the higher logic of love. Look at that inimitable 


story of the opening of the eyes of the man born blind. If any- 


one wanted further proof of the divinity of Christ and of the inspi- 
ration of the scriptures where could they get it better than in that 
Story, for no ordinary writer would have dared to picture such a scene. 
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Dwell on it a moment. The Man that was more than a man, in the 
middle of an angry mob, that mob-like had torn up the paving stones of 
the temple courts, and were threatening’ to stone the Man who had told 
them the Truth. Yet this Man, escaping from a crowd bent on His 
death, stops leisurely before an Eastern beggar, a blind and tattered 
beggar, who had long ago abandoned hope, had little if any faith or 
interest in his would-be healer. And so this Man stands in front of 
the beggar with his frightened disciples round him, and the roaring 
mob in the outer circle with hands uplifted waiting the chance to stone 
him, and quietly and with much deliberation he meets the man’s needs 
and even spends a moment in rebuking his disciples’ uncharitable words. 
From the time of Perseus and Andromeda to the present and as 
long back as romances were written, the hero has been willing to risk his 
life to save the beautiful heroine, but did any writer venture to picture 
his hero ready to risk apparently certain death to save a ragged and 
unresponsive blind beggar, and run the risk of thus sacrificing the 
greatest cause that this world has ever known. Illogical? yes, and we 
sory in such want of logic and since that day in humble imitation of 
the Master his servants glory too in healing blind beggars, mutilated 
lepers, the apparently hopeless wrecks of disease and vice whom they 
have the joy of helping back to health physical and spiritual. Was our 
Lord wasting his time by endangering his life over that blind man? 
Look for the answer to the history of the man and to the marvellous 
witness to Christ that he bore. And the same story is being repeated 
all over China to-day. One of my own most vivid memories is of a 
man brought to my hospital twenty years ago, a dying wreck from 
(disease, opium and vice, apparently with a few minutes only to live. 
A very hurried tracheotomy saved his life for the moment, and the 
tender touch that the example of the Master has bestowed on the hands 
of his followets brought him back to a measure of health. But, in- 
finitely more wonderful, the love of Christ stooped down to his poor 
degraded soul and made a new man of him. For twenty years this man 
has borne faithful testimony even though his cure was never complete. 
For we are but inefficient imitation of our great Master, and for these 
twenty years he has had to continue to wear-that tracheotomy tube as 
the sign of his old vicious habits and will continue to wear it to his 
grave. Prevented, as he has thus been from witnessing to any great 
extent jor the Master with his voice, yet his life and example, as well 
as such testimony as he could give, have brought so many to Christ that 
he himself and his converted wife have done as much as any trained 
preacher for the spread of the Gospel in Tainan. 

Are medical missions worth while? A thousand times they are, 
as indeed they must be if those engaged in this work follow the spirit 
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and the methods of the Master. I trust this answer deals effectively 
with the first objection that is made to present day medical missions, 

But there is another question to be faced and a more subtle one, 
because in itself it contains an important truth and should remind us oj 
a sadly neglected duty. It is suggested that the practice of medical 
thissions is now unwisely directed and that the time has come when a 
new orientation should be given to the work of the mission doctors in 
China. We are told that they should give up or greatly reduce their 
activities as regards those in their midst on whose bodies disease and 
vice wrought their evil work; and should largely confine their energies 
to the prevention of illness in the Christian community and especially 
to the scholars and students of our schools and colleges, among whom 
sickness, particularly tuberculosis, causes such extensive ravages, depriv- 
ing the Christian Church of not a few who might be among its most 
valued leaders. Opinions to this effect have been published in much 
stronger language thdn I have used here and have been widely circulated 
and such questions need to be seriously dealt with. 

The problem here stated is a real and very urgent one and it is 
of the utmost importance that something should be done about it without 
' further delay. But it does not follow that the way to tackle the problem 
is the way suggested in this statement of the case. It is but a truism to 
say that to meet the calls of one duty by neglecting an equally obvious 
one is no solution at all. We claim that the principle of medical mis- 
sions, as stated in the earlier part of this address, a principle that is in 
direct accord with the example and teachings of the Master himself, is 
one that the Church cannot neglect and that she minimizes the importance 
and urgency of medical missions only at her peril. For if Christ used 
the ministry of healing as an essential and integral part of his proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom of God—and that He did this seems clear beyond 
the possibility of doubt—then His Church out here has no possible right 
to minimize the value of this form of service, however pressing other 
lines of duty may be. “This ought ye to have done and to have 
left the other undone’ is surely a warning to us here. 

I sometimes wonder, however, whether the problem is stated quite 
as it should be. The time is more than ripe for very plain speaking, 
and hitherto there has been rather a lack of this, an unwillingness to get 
to the heart of the matter. You remember the fable of the man standing 
weeping by his cart stuck in the mud, when it only needed his shoulder 
to the wheel to get it on its way again. I have myself seen a school 
where tuberculosis was rife because every God-given rule of sanitation 
and health was grossly infringed and where much prayer was put up 
for the health of the scholars. Such prayer is valueless if it is not 
verging on blasphemy. Why should there be a heavy toll of sickness on 
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schools and colleges unless it is that the obvious rules of health, which 
we all know and which no physician is needed to teach, are often glaringly 
broken, screening from infected insects neglected, and air, light and 
exercise in and out of school often disregarded. In our schools and 
colleges we are dealing with what are or should be, if proper care on 
admission is taken, healthy young lives and given reasonable care the 
toll of disease among these should be a small and almost negligible one. 

I venture to suggest that in a large proportion of our mission schools, 
how large it is impossible to say, neither the air space allowed for the 
scholars nor the sanitary arrangements of the schools are such as are 
conducive to health and that it is largely on this account that the in- 
cidence of illness is so high. The whole problem would be a much 


and others pertaining to them are removed. 

Then if trained nurses were provided for all schools and special 
physicians for colleges and groups of schools, the problem would no 
longer be a serious one. 42g | 

I have spoken of this subject here only because of the evidence 
that I have, that there is a real danger lest this and kindred problems 
should draw the mind of the Church away from its primary duty in 
medical missionary work and of leading it to take the place of the 
" priest and the Levite in that wonderful medical missionary parable of 
. [the Good Samaritan. The priest passed hurriedly by because his mind 
was so full of Church problems of infinitely greater importance than 
could belong to a mere wounded man lying at the roadside—besides he 


P had an important engagement in the temple and might be late for it. The 
n Levite, however, came up to the man and considered his condition more 
4 carefully. There is no reason to suppose that the Levite was a man 


devoid of the milk of human kindness, but he had weighty educational 
questions on -his mind; besides the man was sorely stricken and it was 
at least doubtful whether any attention that he might be able to give him 
could save his life, so why waste his time and strength, which might 
> given so profitably to other matters, over such a doubtful problem? 
And then came that wonderful man—the Good Samaritan—surely the 
true representative of the Church of Christ in all ages. He saw the 
suffering and apparently dying man, lost certainly if no help came to 
im, he stooped and tended and lovingly carried him along to health 
and strength once more. 7 

The Church of Christ has very often failed to find herself in the 
ole of the Good Samaritan and has too often been ready to imitate the 
xample of the priest and the Levite with as good excuses as they no 
loubt had, but she has lost terribly by this failure. Is it not through 
this indeed that she has lost so much the confidence of the masses outside 
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herself. Here in China where there are few to tend and to heal the 
broken and the suffering bodies, she has her great opportunity, and 
through her physicians and nurses she has striven to seize this oppor- 
tunity and to show alike to the world and to the Church-to-be of China 
the example of the Good Samaritan. I use the word “example” de. 
‘signedly. It was not the part of the Good Samaritan to go up and dow 
the roads of Judea looking for the wounded and the suffering but the 
opportunity came to him and he seized it. We are not here with any 
primary object of seeking out all the suffering and the diseased through- 
out the land, but in the providence of God we must necessarily come in 
touch with much of it and we cannot pass by on. the other side without 
incurring the condemnation of the Master. 

On the other hand we have a marvellous opportunity of exemplify- 
ing the love of God alike to the bodies and the souls of men, and of 
setting an example to the indigenous Church of China. God grant that 
it may be such a fine and self-sacrificing example of Christ himself, 
that his Church in this land as it organizes itself into a corporate body 
may be compelled to follow it, not because of anything in us, but because 
it is maniféstly in the steps of the Christ of the Church in every land. 

Finally, I would make a supreme appeal to you here to strengthen 
the hands of us, medical men, that we may indeed be full witnesses of 
Jesus Christ. Weare one with you in that most earnest desire that the 
name of the Lord Jesus should be glorified and that His Kingdom should 
come here. As medical missionaries, however, we have to meet diff- 
culties and teniptations that you escape, and we ask, and have a right to 
ask, your constant help and sympathy in the face of these. The actual 
physical labours that we have to undertake are not small; the nervous 
strain that a doctor in a hospital has to undergo in undertaking the most 
serious operations with a lack of skilled assistance—a lack quite unknown 
in the home lands,—is so severe that only those who have experienced it 
can know what it means; the management and also too often the 
financial responsibility, of a large hospital is no small tax on the strength 
and still more on the little time that is left to the doctor, and ii 
some of us with all this work and responsibility fail to rise to the height 
of spiritual opportunity, is it always we that are to blame? 

' There is no single hour of day or of night that the nurse or the 
doctor can say—‘“‘this is my hour for sacred things, and no earth bound 
consideration shall be allowed at this hour to,come between my soul and 
God.”’ At least this is true in the multitude of places where one doctor 
and one nurse are stationed alone, and about 70 per cent of our hospitals 
are one-man hospitals. 

Even were we free from the constant probability of emergency 
demands, there come times when sheer physical exhaustion makes spit- 
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itual concentration impossible. We are, and I know no prouder claim, 
the servants of everyone in need, and to that extent can always follow 
the Master who was among men as He that serveth, and such service 
is needed whether we ourselves are in health or sickness. 

But unlike Him we are but weak and sinful mortals and ‘ike the 
servant of God of old, we must fail of much of the fruit of service, 
unless the hand of the Aarons and the Hurs among you sustain us 4n 
rayer. 

‘ Therefore, I appeal to you again to strengthen our hands alike by 
active and prayerful support, and by the forgiveness that we all need for 
our many weaknesses and frailties. 


In Remembrance 


Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees, D.D. 


ITH the death of Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees there passes one who 
was China’s most devoted friend, and who laboured long and 
hard for her weal. Very many workers, Chinese and foreign, 
in the mission field, share in the loss of the bereaved family. 

William Hopkyn Rees, the eldest of nine children, was born at 
Cwmavon, Glamorgan, on April 24th, 1859. His parents, Thomas and 
Janet Hopkyn Rees, were godly people, and members of the local Welsh 
Congregational Church. His father was a saintly man of the stern 
Puritan type; and while he influenced his family by his godly character, 
he ruled it with a firm hand in accord with his strict religious opinions. 

Though without much of this world’s goods, he succeeded in 
giving three of his sons a college education. William was at the local 
elementary school, and subsequently at an Academy in Cardiff. 

He early conceived the wish to preach; and, when he was but 15 
years of age, he was known and welcomed to their pulpits by all the 
countryside. On one occasion, preaching to a congregation of some 
600 people, a box was placed in the pulpit to elevate him sufficiently. 
Working up to the characteristic “hwyl,” he forgot his meagre footing, 
and in the midst of his peroration, fell from his perch, his sermon thus 
abruptly ending. 

While yet a boy his heart went out to the heathen world, and he 
would climb adjacent hills and look away with longing eyes to where 
men were without the Light of life: thus early was born his missionary 


purpose. 
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Under the guidance and influence of his pastor, Rev. Richa 
Roberts, a devoted, able, and eloquent preacher, he heard the call to th 
Christian ministry: and, in 1878, he proceeded to Bala Independen 
College where he greatly distinguished himself as a diligent and capabk 
student. At the close of his college course, when 22 years of age, he 
offered himself to the L.M.S. for service in China; but he was considere( 
too young a candidate. He then accepted a call to the pastorate of th 
Congregational Church, Llechryd, Cardigan, where he ministered with 
great acceptance for two years, after which he repeated his offer for 
missionary service; he was accepted and sent out to China by the L.MS. 
in 1883. 

He brought to the work a warm enthusiasm, unbounded energy ani 5 
great gifts: and in all that he undertook he did valuable service; his * 
eloquent preaching, and his wise administration profoundly influencing 
the regions of his labours. _ I 

After a term in Peking, he proceeded to the village of Hsiao Chang " 


in Chi Chou, S. W. Chihli: there, in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Sewell McFarlane, he consolidated the earlier itinerant labours of Lees 
and Barradale, establishing, from this place as central station, a work 
which now covers some nine or ten Astens. S 

He early gave himself to the thorough study of Chinese, for which d 
he had much aptitude, and in which he gained great fluency both in the 
spoken and the written language. He became well versed in the Chinese 
Classics and general literature: and he had a remarkable knowledge of @ | 
the proverbs and quaint allusive sayings with which the colloquial is 
interspersed. This made him a very ready speaker, and gave him 2 
strong hold in public addresses to audiences of all sorts. | 

Later, while residing in Peking, he was invited by Rev. Timothy 
Richard to join him in Shanghai in the work of the Christian Literature 
Society. Here he did some fine and effective literary work, editing the 
Old Testament articles in the translation of Hastings’ Dictionary, and 
producing many valuable translations, of which Bryce’s “Good Citizen- 
ship,” Murray’s “Christ in the School of Prayer,” Peake’s “Popular 
Church History,” and Peake’s “Christianity its Nature and Truth,” 
are conspicuous! examples. These have proved important contributions 
to Chinese Christian literature, and there have been repeated calls for new 
editions of some of them. On the retirement of Dr. Timothy Richard 
in 1916, Dr. Rees succeeded him as General Secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society. It was doubtless in recognition of his literary gifts 
and labours that the University of Wales conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

While in Shanghai he was also active in many other ways. He led 
in the formation of the St. David’s Society, and was its first President. 
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He held a Welsh service monthly, to the delight of his compatriots, for 
he spoke the language with uncommon purity and fluency. He was a 
director of the North China Daily News; a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; and he organized and conducted, under the auspices of the 
British Chamber of Commerce, the Chinese Language School which has 
been of such value to the commercial community. 

Withal he maintained the deepest interest in the evangelization of 
China, in which he had so long had a direct and very effective share; 
and his ability and experience were much valued in the counsels of the 
China Continuation Committee of which he was a member. 

He went to England on furlough in 1919. On arrival there his 
superabundant labours proved to have over-strained his system, and his 
return to China was, as he hoped temporarily, interdicted. But even 
with impaired health and advancing years his eager spirit found vent. 
In 1920 he was appointed Reader in Chinese to the University of London, 
and conducted the Chinese section of its School of Oriental Studies. 
He was in frequent demand by the Chinese Embassy as interpreter when 
distinguished Chinese visited London. 

But his heart was in China; and he embraced every opportunity of 
serving the L.M.S. as missionary deputation throughout the country, 
and pressing upon the churches the claims of the mission field. 

The general regard and esteem in which he was held were shown by 
his election to the Chairmanship of the L.M.S. Board, and to the Chair of 
the Welsh Congregational Union. Unhappily ill health made it im- 
possible for him to take up the duties of these offices. 

The end came swiftly: there was an almost complete Lesiaatadains of 
the physical system: he had spent his strength lavishly: and on Monday, 
August 4th, at his home in Barnet, Herts, life ebbed away. 

Admirable for his great abilities, for his wonderful and constant 
activity, for his sound judgment, for his effectiveness as an administrator 
and for his eloquence as a preacher, he was yet more beloved by a wide 
circle for his personal qualities, his genial presence, his kind heart, his 
ready sympathy, his deep human feeling. Chinese and foreign friends 
and colleagues alike mourn his loss: well has he served his generation by 
the will of God: and in many a heart he has left a fragrant memory. 

Many hearts will go out in sympathy with Mrs. Rees, who was as 
beloved as himself, and to his family. Of these, four, inspired by 
his example, have a place on the roll of missionary workers. Through 
them, and through that which never dies, his personal influence upon 
many a life, “he, being dead, yet speaketh.”’ 


FRANK B. TuRNER. 
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Dr. A. P. Parker 


Last Sunday our Chinese pastor preached on that memorable verse 
of Micah—‘“And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

The goal of all social striving, the demand of all parties and peoples 
of all classes and clans, without whose attainment there can be.no peace, 
national or international, social or industrial, justice. The realization 
of right relationships, is the goal of all political and social organization. 
To direct conduct at all times and under all circumstances towards the 
- realization of that supreme end is fundamental and final. 

It can never be attained in a legalistic spirit or by mechanical or- 
ganization. If justice is the end, kindness, sympathy, brotherhood, is 
the necessary means for its realization. Only those who love can be 
truly just. It was because God so loved the world that He could justify 
repentant sinners, won to their repentance by the manifestation of His 
Love. So it is ever the kind, the merciful, the loving who build up the 
fabric of that world that ought to be and shall be. 

But the kind are the humble. No dreamer of ambitious schemes 
of right relations among men can bring hope to a distracted world 
who has not won his faith from reverent contemplation of an underlying 
source of order, beneath the surface strife and chaos of our universe, 
and who does not manifest a becoming modesty in the face of under- 
takings too great for human wisdom and strength. 

Here, then, is our program,—the goal, the method, and the source 
of inspiration. 

I am not reporting the pastor’s sermon, but my musings on the 
text! The night before had come the cable message that Dr. Parker had 
passed on. And TI found myself asking how his life had squared with 
the prophet’s words. Was his consuming passion for the realization 
of human justice? He grew up in a time that held more limited and 
individualistic conceptions of justice than can satisfy this generation. 
Yet no man could be more insistent on the square deal for China or 
more indignant ‘at any of her oppressors. For he loved China, the land 
to which he gave himself in his youth. But he was less concerned with 
setting a goal than with doing the everyday tasks of an exceedingly busy 
and well ordered life. 

He was still educating himself when he came to China, and he 
never gave up the daily pursuit of knowledge and the practice of an 
ordered routine for self-discipline. 

In my earlier years in China, when he was already one of the 
veterans, I often spent a night under his roof, for that was the “Mission 
Home” for the Southern Methodists. I never came away without a 
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new impression of the regularity of his study and devotions. And I 
usually learned a new Chinese phrase which he had recently acquired! 

It is a significant thing that during the memory of the oldest of 
us, he was elected practically as a matter of course to preside over the 


Annual Conference when there was no bishop; and when there was one, 


he was just as automatically the official interpreter. The few exceptions 
to the rule merely emphasized its wisdom. Nobody else was able so 
surely to find the adequate Chinese word; no one else was so familiar 
with the procedure; no one else was so trusted by all alike, Chinese 
and Americans, to be fair and to listen with understanding sympathy 
to both sides. 

One of the results of the methodical habits of work and study 
early acquired by Dr. Parker was that he had time to share in many 
different undertakings. While principal of Buffington Institute, thirty 
to forty years ago, he was one of the translators of the Soochow 
Testament, one of the authors of the Kiangnan Hymnal, one of the 
leaders of the old Educational Association of China and author of 


many of its text books, one of the most active producers of inter- 


esting papers for the Soochow Missionary Association, and with it all 
a true evangelist and leader in the Conference. With his transfer to 
Shanghai in 1895 he began connections with the Tract Societies, the 
National Committee of the Y.M.C.A., translation and revision com- 
mittees for various versions of the Scriptures, the Christian Literature 
Society, etc. He was much sought as a wise and sympathetic counsellor 
by various union enterprises. For a number of years before his death 
he had put his main strength into literary work for the Christian 
Literature Society. At the same time, he was Book Editor for the China 
Conference and one of the editors of both the China Christian Advocate 
and the Chinese Christian Advocate. 

Before the days of the modern college in China, he founded and 
developed Buffington Institute, which did for this part of China what 
North China College at Tungchow under Dr. Sheffield, and Tengchow 
College under Dr. Mateéer did for Chihli-and Shantung. He started 
Anglo-Chinese College, Shanghai, on a new line of development in i896; 
and was wise enough to support the new movement of Dr. Anderson 


which led to the founding of Soochow University in 1899. From the 


first he was a member of the Board of Trustees and for many years its 
president. | | 

_ Dr. Parker, through constant labor, rendered a great variety of 
valuable service. He strove to be just and to secure justice for the 
oppressed; he poured out life in acts of kindness and sympathy; and 
above all he walked in humility, looking ever to the unseen source of 
strength and salvation. W. B. Nance. 
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Our Book Table 


Cuina Misston Year Boox, 1924. Edited by Frank RAw.inson, published by thy 

Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. $3 Mex. 

_ The aim of this book, as stated in the preface, is “to summarize the 
Christian Movement as a whole. It is in nature an annual review. It 
attempts to give reports on the aspects of, and problems connected with the 
Christian Movement in China which seem to be currently prominent.” The 
book is divided into 13 parts containing 89 chapters, written by Chinese and 
foreign leaders who know what they were writing about. Part I deals with 
China To-day; Part II, Christianity and the Religions of China; Part III 
The Church in China; Part IV, The Co-operative Movements in China; 
Part V, Special Evangelistic Movements; Part VI, Missions and Mission- 
aries; Part VII, Education and Students; Part VIII, Medical Work; Part 
IX, Social and Industrial Problems; Part X, Literature; Part XI, Mis- 
cellaneous; Part XII, Obituaries; Part XIII, Appendices. 

The salient feature of this issue of the China Mission Year Book is 
the presentation of so many new movements which have had their birth 
within the very recent years. No one can read it without being impressed 
with the signs of the time as pictured in the book that a life is welling up 
and new branches are shooting out of the old stem. One of the writers says, 
“The sky is dark enough, but it is streaked with light—the light of dawn, 
not of sunset—and one of the rays is the Christian Movement in China” 

One of the most interesting as well as informing articles is the one 
on “Spiritual Movements in China,” contributed by Dr. Gilbert Reid, in 
which the writer sets forth in a very concise way some of the new moral 
and spiritual movements such as “The Society for Purifying the Heart,” 
“The Universal Moral Association,” “The Society for Moral Instruction,” 
“The Tao Yuan,’ or “The Ethical Society,” “The Universal Swastika 
Society,” etc., which have arisen within the last two or three years. These 
various movements and organizations, concludes the writer, indicate that there 
is a stir in the religious aspirations of all classes of the Chinese, though 
groping in the dark and needing the true Light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world. 

The book is packed with information, a chrystallized effort of 98 
persons. Every chapter is dealt with in a frank way, with no reservation 
nor exaggeration. Both the constructive and destructive influences in 
the country are presented pari passu without prejudicing the one 
or the other. Any student of China who seeks to know China as she really 
is cannot afford to go without it. Indeed, every missionary and English- 
speaking Chinese will do well to have a copy in his or her library for study 


or for reference. 


SrperiA’s UNTOUCHED TREASURE, Its FuTURE In THE Wortp. By C. G. Farrrax 
CuHanninG, D.S.C. With 82 illustrations and 15 Maps. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, The Knickerbocker Press, 1923 pp. xxv, 475, 

This is one of the strangest books with which we have ever come into 
contact: a hodge-podge of personal adventure, travel, description of the 
“world tourist” type, a “boosting” of Siberia and its natural resources in 
the style of the present day California “realtors,” considerable material 
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which leads one to believe that modesty is not an outstanding characteristic 
of the author, and that maturity of judgment in the field of international 
relations is something which he has not as yet attained. From the title of 
the work as much as from the pleasing make-up from the publishing point 
of view one expects a thoughtful account of Siberia, its people and resources. 
Instead of this one is presented first with 96 pages of immature theory on 
international relations dealing with such topics as: “Behind the Scenes of 
the World’s Great Playhouse,” “International Good-Fellowship,” “The 
Danger of the Return of Kings to Europe,” “America setting the good 
Example,” “Nations are ready for Peace. Only Statesmen of Honor and 
Conscience are Lacking.’”’ In this sophomoric section of the book America 
appears as the Angel of Light—witness: “A fact which no traveller can 
fail to notice, is that as an American he is accredited (usually not unjustly) 
with powers of fairness and lack of. malice which citizens of other nations 
do not experience. Why?” To which Lieutenant Channing piously answers: 
“Because of our natural tendency, our national policy for over a century, 
of a minimum of meddlesomeness, and an absence of aggression we have 
instilled into all foreigners an admiration and a respect which they do not 
feel even for their own country.” And with truly commendable enthusiasm, 
which must explain the expense to which the publishers have gone in putting 
the book on the market, Lieutenant Channing continues: “I am so glad 
and thankful that I belong to the nation that has it in its power to perform 
this great work, to bring about this blessing to a world that since the 
beginning of time has sought other means of calming itself....Oh! it is a 
joy to be able to pledge myself to foster this good start throughout my 
life in my everyday thoughts and acts....” Had the writer recently come 
under Billy Sunday’s. influence or was he a candidate for Congress when 
he penned this sweetly solemn sentiment ? 

But in Part II which discusses “The Daily Experiences in the Darkest 
Hours of the History-Making Upheaval” (in Siberia) the unregenerate 
and more interesting Mr. Channing comes forward and here he discusses 


the faults, foibles, and failings of the Japanese military in Siberia in a 


manner which causes one to doubt the sincerity of many of the statements 
in Part I, and renders one confident that the cause of international friendship 
to which the author has dedicated his life will not be advanced by his pen 
much more than it apparently was by his sword. This section covers 200 
pages and is full of interest—of divers kinds. Then comes Part III in 
which, in about 150 pages, a considerable amount of valuable information 
on the subject of Siberia’s natural resources is given. And the writer’s 


' main point is carefully driven home that the climate of Siberia is a delightful 


one. Follow chapters on “Siberia compared with the United States,” “Coal 
Mines,” “Cotton,” “Timber,” “Coal Beds and Coal Industry in the Amur 
Province,” “Gold,” “Furs,” “Manchuria,” etc. This part is of real value, 
and should have been published separately. Had Part I been omitted, and 


parts II and III been brought out as separate works the reputation of both 


author and publishers would have been enhanced. 


“Manatma Ganpur.” By R. M. Gray and Manttat C. PAREKH. Association Press, 
5 Russell St., Calcutta, India, 2 rupees. 130 pages. 


“There is a shortage of great leadership to-day.” No doubt such a 
statement might be truthfully made in any generation. Quite possibly the 
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leadership of our time is above the average, and because we have a few 
men who have been able to insist that the world should take notice of it, 
we should feel satisfied. Ramsay MacDonald of the British Labor Party is 
such a one. Nicholas Lenin, despite his mistaken attempt to bring about 
the brotherhood of man by force, may be regarded by future and unpre- 
judiced humans as a very great leader. | 

If greatness should be attributed to the man who more than any other 
in recent times has wielded spiritual power, and who to-day has more loyal 
followers, perhaps, than any man in the world, then Mahatma Gandhi must 
also be ranked among the great. This new book, which has just been 
published by a branch of Association Press in Calcutta, for a short, forceful, 
unprejudiced presentation of the career, convictions, and influence of Gandhi 
takes its place with the remarkable little sketch by Romain Rolland, also 
titled “Mahatma Gandhi,” as the best written handling of the subject. 
Because Rolland had less sympathy for the difficulties of the government in 
India than have the authors of this new account he did not point out so 
clearly the possible weaknesses and mistakes of the noble Indian saint and 
politician, 

The frank criticism, however, adds rather than subtracts from the 
impression of the reader when the book is finished, that here is a life and 
a power worth understanding. India, in frequently comparing. Gandhi to 
Christ, feels that she is dealing extremely well with Christ. All Christians 
should read all that they can lay hands on about this personality. 


“ANDREW YOUNG OF SHENSI.” By J, C. Keyte, M.A. Carey Press, 6/-. 


This book is in every way a worthy successor to “The Passing of the 
Dragon” and “In China Now” from the same versatile pen, and we have 
pleasure in introducing it to the notice of Mr. Keyte’s many friends in 
China. Few works of this sort have received more favourable reviews in 
the Press, both secular and religious than this has done. Of the writing 
of lives there is no end, and after wading through many of them we have to 
confess to a feeling of disappointment, but Andrew Young has been. happv 
in his biographer. He has not been buried under a mass of dull and 
uninspiring material, but he lives before us in these pages, and we watch the 
growth of a soul with absorbing interest, as we follow Young’s steps along 
the banks of the Congo or over the plains of Shensi. Young was no 
Livingstone or Carey or Timothy Richard, but for all that, and indeed 
for that very reason, his story moves us strangely. He was, we feel, an 
average man like ourselves, but one consecrated in every fibre of his being 
to the Master’s service. Mr. Keyte has given a life-like portrait of his 
friend and colleague, both as a.man and a missionary. Nor does the story 
lack the interest of thrilling incident and perilous adventure, while the 
perspective and atmosphere are given with fidelity and there are not a few 
humorous and imaginative touches. What, however, some readers will 
prize most of all are the penetrating appreciations of the little group of 
remarkable men and women, with whom it was Young’s happy lot to work 
in Shensi, and chief among whom were the late Cecil Robertson, Stanley 
Jenkins and Jennie Beckingsale, as well as A. G. Shorrock, still happily 
among us. 

E. W. B. 
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“Mopitizinc ror Peace.” By Freperick Lyncn, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
158 Fifth Ave, N. Y.C. $2.00 Gold. 


Some are predicting that in the not distant future a great religious 
revival is to sweep through the world. As indicative of this, among other 
things, they see the new and inspiring concern of thousands of people, both 
within the Church and without, to look to Jesus for light on the way to 
abolish the evil thing which now looms up as the greatest of all obstacles to — 
the divine plan for the world, WAR. And not a search for light only, 
but a willingness to make sacrifice to walk therein when it is found. 

“Mobilizing For Peace” is a collection of addresses delivered by people 
of this ilk at the “Congress on America and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.” Will Irwin, Charles E. Jefferson, William P. Merrill, 
Charles E. Sweet, William A. Brown, A. Lawrence Lowell, Mary E. Wooley, 
Oscar Straus, Fred B. Smith and several others reveal the thinking which 
they are doing in regard to this problem of establishing world peace. The 
book will be of interest to all who are anxious to see America do her utmost 
to bring about the consummation of the world brotherhood ideal. 


THe Doctrine OF THE INFALLIBLE Boox. By Cuarces Gore, D. D., sometime Bishop 
of Oxford, with a section by Proressor H. R. Macxtntosn, D. D., of New 
College, Edinburgh. Published by the Student Christian Movement. Price one 


shilling. 
The author accepts the “critical” method as applied to the Bible and 


believes that its verdict will finally go to the moderate rather than the extreme 


critics. He shows how the critical method is employed by New Testament 
writers in their treatment of the Old Testament and how the same method 
has been used in the church from the time of the earliest Fathers in its use 
of both Testaments. He refuses to identify inspiration with verbal in- 
fallibility. Numerous inaccuracies and discrepancies in. details do not impair 
the validity of the Bible as an inspired message from God. Neither in the 
Bible nor in the records of the church do we have an authoritative definition 
of inspiration. While there are degrees of inspiration in both the Old and 
New Testaments the fact that they contain the word of God is forced on us by 
the spiritual faculties within us which they evoke. In the brief compass of 
63 pages the author traces the historical position of the church regarding 
the infallibility of the Bible and sketches the position of the modern his- 
torical school with which he. identifies himself. This position instead of 
contradicting the Faith enables him to hold it “with increased assurance and 


enthusiasm.” 


Briere Stories ror THE YOUNG. By ALEXANDER R. Gorpon. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Price 5/- net. 


This latest. volume from Dr. Gordon’s ready pen is to be com- 
mended on several grounds. The stories are vividly told, but with no 
hint of departure from the sobriety of the Bible. The ethical point of each 
is firmly seized and driven home with modern illustrations that will claim 
the interest of any lad. And finally the prophets who have so long suffered 
under the soubriquet of “minor” are worked into the history to which they 
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belong with the double result that they are given an embodiment while the 
narrative of Israel’s politics is illumined by their spirit. The book should 
be of immense service to Sunday School teachers. . 
A. Ni 


“A Lire oF Curist.” By J. PATerRson-SMYTH. and Stoughton, 
6/— net 


The large edition of this work appeared four years ago and has tiiats 
gone through seven editions. This, the eighth reprint, is a “pocket edition.” 
The size-commends the book to those who desire a devotional book that 
is small enough to be slipped into a pocket while taking a trip. 

The interpretation of the life of Christ is most helpful. The author 
writes from a conservative viewpoint, devoting one chapter to the virgin 
birth. A most interesting part of the book is based upon those verses 
containing material peculiar to Luke (Luke 9: 51-18: 14) which the author 
puts under the caption “Memories of the Jerusalem Road.” Although per- 
haps the student of the harmony of the gospels might criticize some of the 
arrangements, yet to the devotionally minded, the book ranks high. 


.. 


Tue Homemaker. By Dororny Canrietp. Harcourt Brace & Co. G. $2.00. 


In a frank, straightforward style and with clear vivid words does 


- Dorothy Canfield tell the story of an American home,—the mother, a 


painfully neat housekeeper, so intent on taking good care of her family that 
all spontaneity is lost and all joy is killed. The father is unsuccessful in his 
work and out of all sympathy with a man’s business world. A premeditated 


- accident puts him in bed, a helpless invalid, instead of killing him, as he had 


hoped. The mother goes into business to support the family and a happy, 
satisfactory family life grows out of these reversed positions. The mother, 
with full scope for her business ability, commands a good salary and in 
her few hours at home is content to enjoy her children and husband instead 
of trying to make them over. The. husband as he partly recovers, plays 
and works with his children, giving them the love and sympathetic attention 
they have always lacked and they, much to the astonishment of the neigh- 
bors, instead of being nervous, sickly and difficult children become healthy, 
happy and good-tempered. 


“Tre ETERNAL MASCULINE. By Bisnop Epwarp Locke. Methodist Book 


Concern. Price G. $2.00. 


There is a large public in America that can read but does not like to have 
its capacity presumed upon. This book is in the class of easy provender, 
every paragraph being made palatable with a fetching story or a famous 
saying, pointing more or less in the same direction as the title of the chapter. 
Anecdotes are here in a flood; they might have fertilized the message of 
the book if they had kept their channel. But they seem like a sustained 
reflection on a vast class of readers who live intellectually in burrows, and 
whose attention can only be reached by the “truth embodied in a tale that 
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enters in by lowly doors.” The author looks back on his work with the 
remark, “In the preceding chapters we have fared afar in a diligent quest,” 
but the only implement with which he seems to have gone afaring was a 
pair of scissors. Pees 


Reports OF STUDENT MOVEMENTS. 


We have received the report of the World Christian Student Federation 
which gives a good general report of the Student Movement in the various 
countries of the world. These reports were discontinued for two years 
because of the expense of printing, but a generous gift made it possible for 
the Movement to meet the insistent demands for a full report. 

The Movement has a total membership of 243,735 and employs 443 
secretaries. Since the organization of the Movement 13,068 student volunteers 
have sailed for foreign fields. 


JouURNAL OF THE North CHINA BRANCH oF THE Royat Asiatic Society vor 1924. 


One of the most valuable volumes on China which is published each 
vear is this Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The present volume 
contains such interesting articles as the following: “Southern Migration of 
the Soong Dynasty” by Dr. Ferguson, “The Origin and History of the 
Irrigation Work of the Chengtu Plain” by Rev. T. Torrance, and many 
others. The book reviews are also a valuable part of the issue. 


CHINESE TRIANGLES. National Committee, Y. W. C. A., Shanghai. 


This little booklet consists of reports from the various foreign secretaries 
of the Y. W. C. A. in China. They cover all sorts of topics and are 
exceedingly interesting. 

The city Associations have a membership of approximately 3,000 while 
there are 6,000 members in 91 Associations in schools and colleges. In 1923 
sixteen conferences were held with an attendance of one thousand. 


BettincG AND GAMBLING. By Peter Green. Student Christian Movement. 1/6. 


The author of this book has spent thirty-five years thinking and studying 
on this problem as it relates to all classes of people in England, and he 
brings an immense amount of evidence as to the social evils due to gambling, 
in England particularly. The chapter on the Moral Aspects of Gambling 
will be very helpful to all who are trying to deal with this subject. 


MEN oF Eartu. By Brown. Putnam. 


The nine ‘dhort stories in this volume all tell of life in Northern 
Minnesota. The stories are all fairly good and rather well written. Two 
—— of them are exceptionally well done. Altogether it is an entertaining 
volume. 
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More Yarns Cuuna. By Arruur E. Sourson. United Council for Missionary 


Education. Price 1/-. 


Here are half a dozen stories of missionary fact told with admirable 
point in which Christian charity and courage stand out vividly against a 
background of prejudice, ignorance and vice. 


THe RoMANCE oF CHRISTIAN Missions. By Rev. L. H. Gwynne. Church Missionary 


Society. 


A forceful apologia for Missions, particularly in Africa, reproduced 
in pamphlet form from the “Empire Review.” 


GaTEwAys To Wortp Service. Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. 


The fields concerned are in Northern India, Western China, Syria and 
Madagascar, and present the usual balance of disappointments and encourage- 


ments. 


Correspondence 


Special Course for Students from 
China. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—At the College Con- 
ference at Nanking, in February 
last, in the section on Sociology and 
Economics, it was proposed that the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science be asked to make 
special provision for courses for mis- 
sionaries on furlough and Chinese 
students in London. Dr. Heeren 
of Shantung Christian University 
and Miss Agatha Harrison of the 
Y.W.C.A. were asked to take up 
the matter with the London School 
of Economics. 

I am glad to be able to announce 
that their efforts have been most 
successful in the arranging of a 
“Special Course for Students from 
China.” It is to be hoped that a 
number of persons will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to become 


familiar with modern viewpoints on 
social problems, and that the London 
School of Economics may be en- 
couraged to continue this service 
in the future. 

I am sending you two copies of 


the announcement. Will you kindly 


bring this announcement to the 
attention of your readers in an early 
issue of the CHINESE RECORDER. © 
Yours sincerely, 
E. W. WALLACE. 
(An outline of the course appears in 
World Field). 


Theological Correspondence 
Department. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Sir:— The Correspondence 
Department in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Nanking, 1s 


somewhat of a new departure in 
theological and Bible study. It 
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was primarily designed for Chinese 
Christians who wish to engage in 
Christian work, but who for any 
reason cannot attend a Bible school 
or seminary. But its use is not 
limited to these, and a number of 
men and a few women who are 
already engaged in work also make 
use of this department. 

We have been matriculating 
students for over two and one-half 
years and have now exceeded 300. 
A few of these have failed to make 
good, two or three have died and 
about the same number have joined 
Bible schools, These students 
come from nearly every province 
in China and from several foreign 
countries, Borneo, the Straits 
Settlements, the U. S., etc. 

I have experienced a good deal 
of difficulty in securing suitable 
books for this work, and our list 
of books is not yet complete. 
Some very good books unfortun- 
ately are written in too abstruse 
Wenli which makes it difficult for 
partially educated men and women 
to read with ease. 

The large number of letters that 
come from the students asking 
various questions respecting inter- 


pretation, etc., shows a great deal © 


of interest in Bible study. The re- 
sults so far attained show clearly 
that there exists a need for such a 
course and plan of study. 

Jn the selection and preparation 
of books for this course I am very 
careful to exclude any that are not 
strictly conservative and sound in 
their teaching. In saying this I 
have no reference to the “Funda- 
mentalist” and “Modernist” con- 
troversy. I have little sympathy 
with this battle cry; at the same 
time I have not the least hesitancy 
in accepting the Bible as the Mes- 
sage of God to us. é 


Yours truly, 
A. SYDENSTRICKER. 
Nanking. 
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A Home Missionary Program. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In view of the fact 
that the RecorpeER is a foreign mis- 
sionary organ, I should like to call 
attention to a home missionary pro- 
gram that seems to me worthy of 
the notice of us foreign mission- 
aries. These figures are sufficient- 
ly startling in themselves, but may 
I add (as one who is not a member 
of the Episcopal Church and yet 
who is working in daily contact 
with this Chinese Episcopal Church 
Mission) that the influence of the 
mission in Shensi is easily com- 
mensurate with these figures. 


1916 2 0 9 cece 
1918 5 1 37 $ 1,353 
1920 9 22 114 10,072 
1922. 19 292 139 17,500 


1924 19 350 193 29,650 


It is men who have come from 
St. John’s and other universities 
and have consecrated most unusual 
ability to this task that have made 
this piece of work possible. 

I wish that someone with a facile 
pen, using this piece of Home Mis- 
sion work as a text, would write 
an article for the RECORDER to show 


1. That University men just gra- 
duating in theology might well be 
put into places of real unhampered 
responsibility instead of being, as 
is so often the case, the under- 
study to a foreign missionary or 
older preacher until initiative and 
vision are in a great measure killed. 


2. That it is time to discard the 
feeling that pioneering and definite- 
ly evangelistic work must be done 
primarily by the foreign mission- 
ary. 


3. That our Christian schools 


_ should above all be permeated by 


2 spirit of consecration that would 
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drive men torward into werk like 


this instead of to the comparative- 
ly easy life of the big city preacher 
or teacher. 

4. That the undeveloped fields of 
work demand the best men, the 
brainiest, most consecrated, most 
forceful leaders. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. M. WaGNeER. 
Sianfu, She. 


September 14, 1924. 


Beware of this Impostor. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Srr:—For some months a 


short, heavy set, dark haired man - 


who speaks the English language 
rather brokenly, who claims Am- 
erican citizenship and gives his 
name as H. P. De Pauntes, of San 
Juan, Porto Rica; posing as an 
expert mining engineer of many 
years’ experience in Korea and 
China, claiming to be a mason, a 
protestant Christian (Presbyterian 
in this instance) who was educated 
in the German mission schools in 
Porto Rica before the annexation, 
and showing an acquaintance with 
persons, places and affairs which 
_ tends to give credence to his story, 
has been travelling extensively in 


[ November 


China, getting aid from mission. 
aries and others for the support of 
his three motherless children. He 
never asks for money; or at least 
Aid not when he visited me; on the 
contrary he made it appear that 
he would feel greatly injured if 
anyone classed him as a pauper 
asking for alms. His plea is that 
he wants to find an orphanage 
where he can leave his children 
under Christian (Protestant) inflv. 
ences while he goes to accept the 

osition that is awaiting him in 

anchuria in order to earn a sup- 
port for his family. 

On his second round, I was able 
to test his claims concerning his 
farrily and am fully satisfied that 
the helpless children are a pure 
“fake” for use in working on the 
sympathies of those he is seeking 
to victimize. 

Knowing how he makes use of 
the names of his “friends,” of 
whom he has a long and imposing 
list, including the U. S. Consul 
General in Shanghai, I am impell- 
ed to give the public the advantage 
of my investigation in order to 
nullify any influence the use of my 
name might have. 


Very sincerely, 
J. E. SHOEMAKER. 
Yuyao, Chekiang. 


Field 


Twenty Years’ Record. 


‘ The Interior China Mission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention 
completed twenty years of work in 
Kaifeng on September 4th. One 
main station has spread into four 
with 45 outstations. The group of 
three missionaries and one Chinese 
worker has grown to 48 and 160 
respectively with 1,500 Christians. 
They now have 85 schools with 


3,000 pupils. The celebration of 
this achievement is taking the form 
of intercessory prayer for a revival 
this year. 


Revival Prayer. 


The same spirit has drawn to- 
gether a group of missionaries to 
pray for world-wide revival. To 
preserve and promote the work a 
committee has been formed with 
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Mrs. Henry M. Woods as chairman 
and Messrs. D. E. Hoste, J. W. 
Lowrie, Robt. Bryan and S. I. 
Woodbridge and Misses Ruth 
Paxson and Dora Yii as members. 
Literature on the subjects of prayer 
and consecutive Bible study may 
be secured from the chairman of 
the committee. 


The Anti-Opium Crusade. 


Under the leadership of the 
National Anti-Opium Association, 
in which over thirty organizations 
ate represented, a national anti- 
opium movement has been in- 
augurated, people from all walks 
of life, including educationists, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, social workers, editors, stu- 
dents, taking part in it. Three 
hundred and forty-eight cities ob- 
served September 28th, as national 


Anti-Opium Day. Branch associa- 


tions: have been formed in one 
hundred and eighty-eight cities in 
twenty-one provinces. These have 
organized for an effective fight 
until the use of opium and other 
narcotic drugs in China is totally 
suppressed. 

A form of petition which can be 
used by different organizations in 
sending petitions to Geneva or to 
the Chinese Government, also a 
suggested Constitution for branch 
associations which may be of help 
to some of our readers who are 


| called upon to help in organizing 


the local forces for this work, may 
be had on applying to Rev. K. T. 


Chung, Missions Building, 23 Yuen | 


Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 


Religious Education in Szechuen. 


Szechuen’s First School of Re- 
ligious Education was held at the 
West China Union University 
(Chengtu) July 5-14, 1924. It was 
organized by the University in co- 


operation with the Chengtu Young 
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Women’s Christian Association and 
will go down in university history 
as its first demonstration of co- 
education. Classes in the regular 
university work are opened to 
women this fall and the success 
of the summer school makes it 
easier for those who come at the 
beginning of the regular year’s 
work, 

This school was a direct result 
of the Kuling Summer School of 
Religious Education and the course 
of study was based upon that of 
Kuling School though changes 
were made to meet the conditions 
and needs cf the Chengtu group. 


No Funeral Yet. 


The remark has been made fre- 
petty of late that the National 

honetic Script is dead. Field re- 
ports continue to tell, however, of 
its “use in 100 vacation schools,” 
“of all Sunday School teaching by 
means of the phonetic,” of “hun- 
dreds learned to read in our sec- 
tion,” of “great quantities of phone- 
tic literature sold in the villages,” 
etc. 

The list of publications con- 
tinues to grow. The Bible Soci- 
eties have recently brought out the 
four gospels in Mandarin character 
and phonetic script combined, and 
have just put to press a third 
edition of the gospel of Mark in 


script. 


Rev. F. A. Brown who has had 
marked success in its use, reports 


_ that “during the past twelve 


months I have received seventeen 
men and women into the church 
who were won through the phone- 
— 


Agricultural Association. 
As a result of several enthusias- 


tic agricultural meetings during the 
season, the Fukien Christian Agri- 
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cultural Association was formed at 
Kuliang in August. 

The purposes of this organization 
are twofold: first to develop Ohris- 
tian Agricultural Missions in Fu- 
kien, and second to furnish a 
means of co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness for its members among 
themselves and similar groups 
throughout the world. 

This is the fourth agricultural 
association in China. The other 
three already in existence are the 
Canton, the Nanking, and the 
North China Associations. Plans 
are being made to unite this as- 
sociation with the World Agricul- 
tural Society, which is composed 
of organizations interested in agri- 
cultural improvement throughout 
the world. 

L. C. Lin of Yenping is president 


and F. J. Rossiter of Hinghwa, 


Secretary. 


Ch’iang Church at Tongmenwai. 


The first Ch’iang Church was 
established last year. Now the 
Christians have a building of their 
own. They mortgaged half a 
house—two rooms 27X13 feet, one 
above the other. In the lower one 
a small platform has been erected 
and forms placed for worship. 
The upper room is for the preach- 
er’s residence when in town. 
The mortgage money was raised 


entirely by themselves; the mis-. 


sionary contributed $5.00 for re- 
pairs. There are now 39 enquirers 
—all men. 

This summer Miss Hutchinson 


of the Friends Mission went to 
Weichow and conducted a Bible 


’ class for the women whose hus- 


bands were Christians, and was 
much cheered by their response. 
One of the West China Univer- 
sity half-breed Holsteins has been 
led into the tribes country for the 
improvement of the stock. The 


[ November 


driver was a Rong tribesman who i tiv 
is training for colporteur work. als 

From this region Rev. D. G #@ bo 
Graham has recently collected we 
several hundred birds and insects @ sit 
for the Smithsonian Institute, and HY. 
Rev. Thos. Torrance ticught ont 9 th 
an ancient burial urn and a priest’s Hj c0 
staff, for the University Museum 
in Chengtu. 


The Visit of Dr. J. M. MacInnis, 


In addition to the particulars of # CI 
Summer Conferences given in the 9 li; 
October issue of the Chinese Re- 
CORDER, mention should be made of #& tc 
the helpful visit of Dr. John M. Bd 
MacInnis, of the Los Angeles Bible 
Institute. From various sources 
grateful tributes have come to us. G 

Before leaving China Dr. Mac- 
Innis conducted a week’s meetings #4 
in Shanghai. At five of his meet- , 
ings he took the following sub- 
jects: “Christ in Our Thought 
Life,” “Is Religion Necessary to a 
Normal Life,” “Fulness of Per- 
sonality Realized in Christ,” 
“Christ and Our Social Life,” 
“Christ and the Future.” 

Colossians 2, verses 9 and 10, 
formed the basis of much striking 
exposition, and the desire was fre- 
quently expressed that these ad- 
dresses be ultimately obtainable in 
book form. Special thanks were 
conveyed to Dr. MacInnis at the 
closing meeting, and the wish was 
indicated on many sides that he 
return in a year or two for a more 
extended campaign. 


Students’ Retreat. 


Just after the opening of the 
school year a group of 25 Tsinav 
students met together on Hsing 
Lung Shan for a study of some of 
the more intimate problems con- 
nected with their religious life and 
service. They included representa- 
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tives from all three schools, and 
also from the women’s student 
body, and male nurses, and there 
were five members of the Univer- 
sity Staff and two of the Tsinan 
y. M. C. A., who were invited by 
the students to join them in this 
conference. 

The main topic for the Retreat 
was “Faith Issuing in Service.” 
The following questions among 
others were discussed :— 

(1) How much time ought a 
Christian Student devote to re- 
ligious service? 

(2) What is his responsibility 
towards non-Christian fellow stu- 
dents ? 

(3) What attitude should be 
adopted towards students of the 
Government Schools? 

(4) In what way can the Stu- 
dents’ Christian on’ serve the 
local Christian Church? 

(5) The main obstacles to faith 
to-day and the means for deepen- 
ing religious faith. | 

(6) Relationship between faith 
and Christian Service. 

(7) The effect of the anti-re- 
ligious movement upon the faith 
of the students. 


Public Health. 


Suggested at the 
Christian University :— 

1. Make a careful inspection of 
all premises, our own houses, stu- 
dents’ dormitories, servants’ quar- 
ters or employees’ courts. 


2. Provide a suitable covered re- 
ceptacle into which all refuse is 
put daily, and abstain from pour- 
ing water into it! 

3. Raise a howl if the said re- 
ceptacle is not emptied daily. 

4. Make sure that all latrines are 
kept clean, and are provided with 
screen doors which really shut, and 
are not propped open half the time. 


Shantung 
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5. Arrange for the suitable dis- 
posal of dirty water, and see that 
no mosquito-breeding pools are 
left in “Kangs” or other vessels of 
wrath. 


6. Keep all courtyards dry and 
well swept, and do not allow any 
Organic matter or wet rubbish to 
be thrown there. 


7. Practice the daily use of the 
three Hygienic Graces, namely 
Eternal Vigilance, Sweet Persist- 
ence, Unfailing Patience. 

8. Explain (and keep on explain- 
ing) to the servants and other cm- 
ployees the relationship between 
practical hygiene and the preven- 
tion of disease. They will not be- 
lieve you, but they will probably be 
impressed by the fact that you 
seem to believe it yourself, and 
may perhaps be induced to follow 
the apostolic injunction to suffer 
such people as ourselves gladly. 


Institute for Science Teachers. 


The following particulars regard- 
ing the Summer Institute for 
Science Teachers held at Tsing 
Hua under the auspices of the 
National Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education are of interest. 

“In. spite of the very heavy 
rains which have been continuous 
throughout the entire times and the 
serious interruption of lines of 
communication, 130 were in ac- 
tual attendance. One hundred 
and fifty was the original limit 
placed upon the registration, and 
over twice that number of ap- 
plications were received for admis- 
sion. The final registration was 
47 in Biology—(32 in the Chinese 
section and 15 in the English sec- 
tion) ; 44 in Chemistry—(27 in the 
Chinese section and 27 in the Eng- 
lish section); 39 in Physics—(21 
in the Chinese section and 17 in 
the English section). 
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These 130 persons represented 45 
Middle Schools, 18 Normal Schools, 
21 Colleges, one came from Y. W. 
C. A., and one from a Provincial 
Bureau of Education. 

In the group there were 19 wom- 
en and 111 men. 124 members 
were Chinese, five were American 
and one was an Englishman. 

These came from 16 of the prov- 
inces of China. 

Such success has been attained 
that at a meeting of those interest- 
ed the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education has 
been requested to initiate steps at 
once to repeat the Institute in the 
Yangtze Valley another year. 


New Medical School in Hangchow. 


In spite of the war, the unrest, 
and the emptiness of the City, Dr. 
Main opened on October 8 his fine 
new Medical School, The ceremony 
was held in the Assembly Hall of 
the College which was very nicely 
and tastefully decorated, and on 
the west wall hung a life-like 
photograph of Lord Maclay’s son, 
Ebenezer, who died of wounds in 
France during the Great War, and 
to whose memory the College is 
built, by £10,000 given by the 
Maclay family. Opposite his pic- 
ture is a brass plaque with the fol- 
lowing extract of an unfintshed 
letter, translated into Chinese, 
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which was found in his pockg 
when his clothes were sent home 

God has brought me through Gallipoj 
restored me to health once more, an 
He is now so guiding, guarding, anj 
keeping me that I feel He is doing y 
for some great purpose. And that pur. 
pose seems to me to be that my entir 
life is to be dedicated to His service 
and all my powers to be used to furthe, 
His cause and kingdom. And just noy 
the call seems to me to go forth a; 
2 Medical Missionary, but I am per. 
fectly willing to be guided into what. 
ever He wishes. 

In the course of the proceeding; 
a delightful testimony was giver 
by old Pastor Ren, of the C.L.M, 
who told the interested assembly 
that Dr. Main had saved his life 
more than 40 years ago, by per. 
forming a very serious operation, 
He enabled him, as the Chinese 
saying ts, to “leak out of his 
coffin,” and then sealed the hole, 
What impressed him most was 
that when everything was prepared 
for the operation, which was in his 
house, Dr. Main said, “We must 
have prayer before we use the 
knife.” 

The new building is a beautiful 
example of Chinese architecture 
outside, while inside it is a tho- 
roughly up to date medical school 
on foreign lines. Apart from the 
Rockefeller building in Peking 
there is probably no medical school 
in the Far East which is so well 
built or equipped. 


The World Field 


Geneva and Opium—A _ world 
conference is to be held in Geneva 
in November, looking toward the 
complete suppression of the cultiv- 
ation of opium beyond the need for 
medical and scientific purposes. 
Among the appointees from the 
United States is Bishop Chas. H. 
Brent. 


Christian Common-Mindedness. 
—The Secretariat of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order 
offers to send without charge an 
interesting lot of pamphlets to 
any one who writes for them 
to P. O. Box 226, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. The purpose of 
this undertaking is not to reach 
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compromises among the churches or 
to lead them to foregone conclusions 
as to divisive issues, but to find out 
how men whose convictions differ 
can make progress toward Christian 
common-mindedness. It is high time 
for such an effort. 


The World Going Dry.—lIt is 


claimed that every native Indian © 


news is demanding the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. Ceylon 
has local option and already six 
districts have voted out their drink 
shops. In Zanzibar there is a pro- 
hibition law which applied to 290,000 
non-Christians but not to the other, 
3000. The new President of 
Mexico has declared in favor of 
prohibition regime. As governor of 
Sonora in 1916 he made his state 
dry. Canada, also, is back in the 
wet colunm, but with some of the 
old evils abolished under govern- 
ment control. 


Japanese Religious Federation.— 
With the object of uniting all the 
religious people of the country— 
Christian, Buddhists, Shintoists—in 
support of great moral movements 
there has been organized the “Society 
for Friendly Interchange Between 
the Religions of Japan.” It is hoped 
that this movement for promoting 
the welfare of mankind on the basis 
of the ideals of righteousness and 
a common humanity may spread 
throughout the world. If the plans 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
tor calling a conference of all 
teligious forces to consider world 
peace materialize it will give great 
impulse to such friendly co-operation 
eres groups of various religious 
ait 


Korean Presbyterians.—The 
Presbyterian Church in Korea now 
has as many members as the Pres- 
byterian Church of Australia, and 
conducts foreign missions in Siberia 
and China. The foreign missionary 
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budget f fixed at 
or next year was 
20,000 yen ($10,000). Koreans 
were elected for the first time to the 
boards of control of Chosen Chris- 
tian College and Severance Union 
Medical College, and the establish- 
ment of a college for women was 
discussed. One of the most intense 
discussions arose over the church 
rule forbidding marriage between 
Christians and non-Christians, and 
the general assembly finally refused 

to modify the previous ruling. 


Great Evangelistic Cam 

All North America will be the field 
of a great evangelistic campaign be- 
ginning this fall and continuing 
until next Easter. Many thousands 
of communities will take part. 

. An invitation has been extended 
to Canadian churches to join in the 


}~ plan ay their participation is ex- 


Most of the work in the campaign 
will be done by laymen under the 
direction of their pastors. Training 
classes have begun in many parishes. 
As part of the campaign, surveys 
will be made in many communities 
to find those who have drifted away 
from the Church, to ask them to 
come back and to extend personal 
invitations to join to the hundreds 
of thousands of unchurched in the 
country. | 

“It will be the most constructive, 
the most united and most far-reach- 
ing evangelistic effort ever under- 
taken by the churches.” 


Study at London.—The London 


School of Economics and Political 


Science is offering a special course 
for students from China in the 
summer term, April 27-June 26, 
1925. This includes lectures and 
seminar with library research, and 
all the advantages of discussion 
clubs, debating societies and super- 
vised visitation of social and in- 
dustrial institutions. Among sug- 
gested lectures are Social Develop- 
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ments from 1760, by R. H. Tawney, 
B.A.; Some Problems of Modern 
Industry, by ‘C. M. Lloyd, M.A.; 
Industrial Psychology and Physi- 
ology, by Dr. C. S. Myers; The 
History of Political Ideas, by H. J. 
Laski, M.A.; Social Rights and 
Duties, by Prof. Westermarck. The 
fee of £8 &s. admits to all lectures, 
or a particular fee may be paid for 
ezch course. 


European Churches Distressed. 
—‘Very general embarrassment 
and distress has come to the 
churches from the economic dis- 
turbance of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Everywhere it is the 
middle class who have most suf- 
fered and everywhere it is the 
middle class who have been the 
chief and the most dependable sup- 
porters of the church. The depre- 
ciation of the currency, which has 
its political as well as its economic 
aspects, has wrought havoc with 
the income of church leaders. 

“Pastors of city churches (this 
in Hungary) once in comfort have 
found their salary reduced to $2 

rt month. Endowments accum- 
ulated by the sacrifice of many 
Christian generations for the sup- 
port of hospitals, orphan asylums, 
etc., have been completely wiped 
out. 
“It has been a devastating ex- 
perience and more than three- 
uarters of the Protestants of the 

ontinent have been seriously af- 
fected. 

“To be sure, out of these years 
of hardship a finer and more de- 
voted spirit is being bred in some 
quarters. With those not utterly 
discouraged by their cuffering, 
there is often a new appreciation 
of the great spiritual values of life. 
Leaders, too, of prophetic insight 
and power are appearing here and 
there. Out of this period of fierce 
trial a nobler life may emerge in 
this group of nations, if only other 
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Christians will see to it that th 
present burden is not too crush. 
ing.” 

Work for Moslems.—The repor 
of the Conferences of Christiay 
workers among Moslems which 
were held last spring contains two 
or three things to be noted. Th 
fact that the General Confereng 
was held in the Greek Orthodox 
Church on the Mount of Olives js 
in itself romantic and soul stirring 

These Conferences grew out of 
the series that were started round 
the world at the close of the Edin. 
burgh Conference and would have 
been held several years ago except 
for the disruption caused by the 
European War. It is good to know 
that conditions have become stable 
enough once more to begin plans 
for advance in Moslem lands. 

The report says. “Several con- 
siderations accentuate the time- 
liness of these Conferences. The 
recent extensive and _ profound 
changes in nearly all parts of the 
Moslem world call for a fresh 
orientation of the work of Chris- 
tian Missions to this important part 
of the missionary task. The re- 
markable developments within Mo- 
hammedanism rendered a_ fresh 
united study imperatively neces- 
sary.” 

All over the Near East and in 
Africa there are profound political 
and social movements. already at 
work. Nationalism is being sub- 
stituted for pan-Islamism. There 
is a new demand for education. 
Women are demanding freedom 
and- a larger life. There is an 
amazing willingness in all those 
countries on the part of parents to 
send their children to Christian 
schools. 

Especially in Egypt there is a 
great and remarkable change in 
the attitude of Moslem men and 
women to the Gospel. They 
attend meé¢tings in church build- 
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ings. They read Christian litera- 
ture: There is a great increase in 
the sale of Bibles. “They admit 
that the Christian ethic, especially 
that concerning marriage and 
divorce, is superior to their own 
and are copying it, for example, 
in the recent laws promulgated 
concerning age limit for marriage.” 

The Conferences laid emphasis 
upon several matters which we in 
China are emphasizing at present. 
There is an urgent need for up-to- 
date Christian literature and for 
modern methods of distributing it; 
an insistent demand for union; and 
a growing emphasis upon the im- 
portance of schools as missionary 
agencies and a growing tendency 
to make education practical. 

This report brings to our atten- 
tion afresh the fact that there is 
still little work being done for the 
Moslems in China. There are 
several missionaries who are inter- 
ested and who do what they can, 
but they have only scraps of time. 
We wish there might be one person 
of the large Moslem centers set 
apart for this different work. 


World Justice and World Peace. 
—The churches are preparing for 
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another great peace offensive along 
practical lines. Armistice Day has 
been designated as “Mobilization 
Day for World Justice and World 
Peace.” A call is going from the 
Commission on International just- 
ice and goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches to 150,000 
congregations. Christians are sum- 
moned. to “the stupendous task of 
overthrowing the war-system of 
the world and to outlaw and 
banish war.” 

All churches, pastors and con- 
gregations in the United States are 
called upon to observe Armistice 
Day as a fitting time unitedly to 
mobilize their forces for “this 
imperative task” and as “fittirlg 
tribute to those who gave their 
lives in the World War.” 

In opening the call, the Council 
say, “Six years have passed since 
armistice brought the fighting of 
the world war to an end, but the 
world is still an armed camp. Per- 
manent world peace and national 
security are still to be achieved.” 

“This, the greatest of present day 
constructive undertakings, will suc- 
ceed when all the churches march 
together and work together.” 


“Swords and Ploughshares.”—The Fellowship of Youth for Peace has 
issued under this title a series of thought-provoking questions on the 


problems of war and internationalism. 
Christian thinking so persistently at present. 


No other subject is engaging 
Whatever the answers, it is 


worth while to ask these questions to oneself or in a discussion group. 


GENERAL PROBLEM—To study, in the light of the principles of 
human brotherhood, the cause of international war and the proposals for. 


world peace. 
I. Wars or STEEL AND GOLD. 


Problem—To understand how far wars express the present economic 


system, 


Questions. 


tected by force of arms? 


3. Whom does war “protect”? 


What in your opinion are the main causes of war? 
Should the rights of investors in undeveloped countries be pro- 
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II. 


4. Which element in the situation has been thus far the more impor. 
tant; the need for peace, to promote international trade, or the 
rivalry for special concessions to investors and political control of 
natural resources? Will “business interests” be for or agains 
peace? 

5. Can the economic imperialism of the great powers be abolished 
while we have capitalism? 

6. Is it important now to decide where the guilt for the Great War 
lies? 

7. Is there any ethical basis for the payment of reparations by a de. 
feated nation? 


JEsuS AND | 
Problem—To test the method of war by the principle of overcoming 
evil with good. 
Ouestions. 
1. Was Jesus a pacifist? 
How would you answer the passages in the gospels commonly 
quoted to indicate that a follower of Jesus may support war? 


3. How would you answer a minister who said, “Shoot a mad dog, 
spank an unruly child, hang a murderer, make war against a nation 
of ‘beasts’ ”’? 

4. Is it in accordance with the spirit of Jesus for the victorious na- 
tions to compel reparations payments? | ae 


5. What instances can you give of good overcoming evil? 
6. What should a follower of Jesus do when his country declares war 


against another country? Which is the final moral authority for a 
citizen—the state or his own interpretation of a higher loyalty? 


7. Should we wait until human nature is changed and the social order 


reconstructed before attempting to apply the Sermon on the Mount 
in international relations ? 


PROGRAMS AND LEAGUES FOR PEACE. 
Problem—To decide whether the present proposals for the abolition of 
war can be effective. 

Ouestions. / 


1. What are the greatest faults in the League as it is functioning to-day? 
Can the League of Nations prevent war? Why or why not? 


Granting that economic conflicts are the chief causes of war and 
that the League is made up of imperialistic, capitalistic govern- 
ments, would it help or hinder economic change and international 
peace for the powerful capitalistic government of the United States 
to be represented in the League? 


4. What positive value to the workings of an international court would 
there be in the outlawry of war? 


5. Would it be better to revise the terms under which the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is functioning, or to organize a new 
World Court on a different basis? : 
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6. Would the Court function better with only the sanction of public 
opinion for its decisions or with the means of enforcing them by 


military measures? 


7. Is it worth while to discuss the outlawry of war apart from com- 


plete disarmament ? 
IV. Wortp BroTHERHOOD. 


Problem—To seek for individuals and for nations a way cf life that 
recognizes the people of all nations as of one blood. 


Questions. 
1. Is it right for an individual to disobey conscription laws and laws 
aimed at the suppression of freedom of speech? Why? or Why not? 


2. What are the reasons for the United States’ program of prepared- 
ness? Should we oppose it? If so, why? 


3. How can “good will towards all people” be given the romantic 
appeal that makes militarism so attractive? 


4. Does the attempt to punish one nation help:or hinder the progress 


of the world? 


5. What can be done to make history text-books create a mind-set 
against war and toward internationalism ° 


6. Study the headlines of the foreign news in to-day’s papers. Can 


they be made more honest? 


How can they be improved from the 


viewpoint of international good will? 
7. What immediate steps would you suggest to make the peace move- 


ments effective ? 


Personals 


BIRTHS, 
AucustT: 
6th, at Yangchow, China, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Carl F. Jordan, S.B.C., twin boys, 
Criss Sullivan and Curtis Rudolph. 


SEPTEMBER 

30th, at Nanhsuchow, Anhwei, to Rev. 
and Mrs. George C. Hood, P.N., a 
daughter, Margaret Bradford. 


DEATHS. 
AvcustT: 


2ist, at Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A., Mrs. 
Margaret Baird McClure, wife of Dr. 
Wm. McClure, Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, Tsinan. 


SEPTEMBER : 

26th. Mary Shaw Fraser passed away 
~ Kioshan Hospital, Miyang Hsien, 
onan. 


ARRIVALS. 
Aucust: 


l4th, from U.S.A, Earl Swisher 


(new). 


27th, from U.S.A., H. H. Pommerenke, 
C. S. Nichols, C. O. Wheeler, (all new). 

28th, Mr. and Mrs. McClure, Miss H, 
T. Gilroy, C.C.C, (new). 


SEPTEMBER: 

2nd, Miss G. R. Brigham, Miss G. 
Tolle, Miss W. Lesley, Mr. R. T. Rich, 
Miss J. E. Beidd, Miss W. F. Cocke, 


‘(all new), C.C.C. 


%h, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Oliver and children, Y.M.C.A. 

llth, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hoffman, 
(new), C.C.C. 

12th, from U.S.A., Rev. J. F. David- 
son, (new), Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Gray, 
Miss F. C. Kennicott, A.C.M.: Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Graham, P.S.; Mrs. Griest, G.C.; 
Miss E. M. Sawyer, Mrs. E. J. Wood- 
berry, (all new), Miss M. K. Groff, Rev. 
E. J. Woodberry and one child, Rev. 
and Mrs. Howard Van Dyck, Miss V. 
E. Jones, C.A.; from England, Miss 
Badgley, Miss Cowan, (all new), S.P.G.; 
from England, Mr. Sibley, (new), 
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S.P.G.; from Canada, Miss Bailey, Miss 
Kelsey, (all new), Miss Watts, C.C.M. 

14th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Branch and two children, Y.M. 

20th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Meade, (new), A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. Stucki, Miss Iske, 
Mr. Tissenger, (all new), R.C.U.S.; 
from Denmark, Mr. and Mrs. Olsen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norgaard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jensen, Miss Noorup, (new), D.M.S. 

22nd, from Europe, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Tyng and five children, Dr. A. G. 
Melvin, (new), A.C.M. 

23rd, from U.S.A.. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kaufman and two children, E.C.; Dr. 
Hy!a Watters, (new), M.E.F.B.; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. M. Overholt and one child, 
(new), M.E.; Mr. and Mrs. McAfee, 
Miss Zink, Mr. T. A. Bisson, Dr. Mar- 
garet Barnes, Rev. and Mrs. D. C. 
Butler and one child, Miss Margaret 
Hoisington, Miss Mary Donaldson, (all 
new), Miss M. B. Duncan, Rev. and 
Mrs. E. M. Smith, P.N. 

27th, from America, Miss Mary L. 
Lowrie, (new), P.N. 

29th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Brame, Mr. and Mrs. White, Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodward, Miss Bradley, 
(all new), S.B.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborn, Miss Needles, (all new), 
Dr. Bates, C.N.; Mr. Williams, (new), 
M.P.; Mr. and Mrs. Ulmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Farnan and one child (all new), 
E.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Smit and one child, 
Miss Nyenhuis, Mr. and Mrs. Colberg, 
(all new), C.R.C.; Bertha M. Beard, 
Mr. E. K. Banner, (all new), A.C.M.; 
Miss Helen Barton, Bishop and Mrs. 
Geo. R. Grose ard two children, Mr. 
Jack Byran, Miss Carol Houston, Miss 
Deanetta Ploeg, (all new), Miss Eliza- 
beth Vandertill, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Argelander and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Lawrence, and three chil- 
dren, Dr. and Mrs. S.H Liljestrand and 
four children, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Manly, Mr. and Mrs. J. F Peat, M.E.; 
frcm Canada, Miss Stephen, Miss And- 
rews, (all new), Dr. Leslie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grunt and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce and three children, P.C.C.: 
Miss Innis, Miss Dairby, Miss James, 
(all new), Mr. and Mrs. Soper and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. Annis 
and four children, Miss Brimstin, Miss 
ewe Miss Asson, Miss Sparling, 


OcTOBER : 

4th, from U.S.A... Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Long and familv, Y.M.C.A.,; Mr. and 
Mrs. MacLauchlin and three children, 
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P.S.; Miss Richardson, Miss Hjeldnes; 
Miss Holstad, (new), L.U.M.; Mr. ang 
Mrs. Boot and five children, R.C.A.; Dr § 
Margaret Richey, Marie J. Ravenel 
Olive R. Burl, Christine T. Barr, Mr 
V. A. McGoldrick, (all new), Dr. Mary 
James, Alice M. Clark, M. de C. Ward 
A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Schaefer 
and one child, M.E. 

6th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. E. 
M. Hegge and one child, Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas Lee, (all new), Lutheran 
United. 

7th, from US.A., Mr. and Mrs. E. #, 
Munson and children, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
M. Sears, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Elliott 
and daughter, (mew), Y.M.C.A.; Mr, 
and Mrs. E. J. Anderson and two chil- 
dren, N.B. 

8th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. H. 
S. Vincent and one child, P.N. 

10th, from U.S.A., Miss Ruth Weid- 
ner, Miss Elizabeth Weidner, (all new), 
General Council Pentecostal; Miss Re- 
gier, Miss Josphine Bartol, (all new), 
Miss B. Bartol, Memnonite; Miss Blair, 
(new), U.N.; Miss Brandenburg, Mr. 
Warner, (new), N.H.M. 


DEPARTURES 


SEPTEMBER: 

12th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ely, A.C.M. 

13th, for U.S.A., Miss M. G. Piper, 
ACM; Dr. Bessie Coffin, Y.W.C.A. 

15th, ‘for -U.S.A., Mrs. Rice and two 
children, P.S.; Mrs Thompson and two 
chiidren, P.N.; for England, Dr. Agnes 
Cowan, U.F.S.; Mr. and Mrs. Alderson 
and’ two children, C.M.M.S.; Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilkerson and one child, Dr. and 
Mrs. Pruett and four children, Mrs. 
Sears, S.B.C. 

27th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Bulz- 
tach, E.C.: Rev. W. A. Shantz, C.A; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Johnson, PN.: for 
England. Miss K. M. Andrews, Miss 
A. M. Heard, C.M.S. 

29th, -for U.S.A., Mr. A. W. S. Lee, 
A.C.M. 


OcTOBER : 

10th, for U.S.A., Miss Chester, G.C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradfield and two chil- 
dren, P.U.M.C. 

llth, for America, Dr. and Mrs. J.’ 
V. Latimer and three children, Mary E. 
Oge, N.B. 

12th, for U.S.A. Elcy MacCausey, 
Y.W.C.A. 

13th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard and five children, M.C.C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranck and two children, Ind: 
Rev. and Mrs. R. Jamieson and two 
children, A. G. 
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